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CHAPTER III. ON THE BALCONY. 
| ‘ARe you going out this evening, Stewart ?” 
| asked Harriet Routh of her husband, as they 
sat together, after their dinner—which had not 
been a particularly lively meal—was removed. 
She did not look at him as she put the question, 
but gazed out of the window, holding back the 
curtain, while she spoke. Stewart Routh was 
examining the contents of a heap of letters 
which lay on the table before him, and did not 
answer fora moment. She repeated the ques- 
tion : 

“Are you going out anywhere this evening, 
Stewart ?” 

“Of course I am going out,” he answered, 
impatiently. “Why do you ask? I am not 
going to be mewed up here in this stifling 
room all the evening.” 

“No, of course not,” she answered, very 
gently and without an inflection in her voice 
to betray that she perceived the irritation 
of his tone. “Of course not. You go out 
every evening, as every one else does here. 
I only asked because 1 think of going with 

ou.” 

Me You, Harry ?” he said, with real embarrass- 
ment, but with feigned cordiality. ‘That is 
a sudden start. Why, you have never been 


out in the evening since we’ve been here but | 
5 


once, and then you seemed to dislike the 
place very much. Have you not been out to- 
day ?” 


“Yes, Ihave. I walked a long way to-day. 





| 


except to drink the waters early in the day, and 
now, on an occasion when it was particularly in- 
convenient to him, she took a fancy to go out. 
Besides, he hated the mention of George Dal- 
Jas’s name. There was a tacit sympathy be- 
tween him and Harriet on this point. True, she 
bore the pain of his daily visits, but then she 
was accustomed to bearing pain. But she 
rarely spoke of him, and she knew his inter- 
course with Routh was very slight and casual. 
Harriet possessed even more than the ordi- 
nary feminine power of divination in such 
matters, and she felt instinctively that Mr. 
Felton both disliked and distrusted her hus- 
band. 

“Tt is fortunate we do not want to use Dallas 
for our purpose any longer,” Harriet had said 
to herself, on only the second occasion of 
her seeing the uncle and nephew together— 
“very fortunate; for Mr. Felton would be a 
decided and a dangerous antagonist. Weak 
and wavering as George is, his uncle could rule 
him, I am sure, and would do so, contrary to 
us.” This impression had been confirmed since 
Harriet had watched, as she was in the habit of 
doing, the proceedings of Mr. Felton and 
George at Seukien. When George visited 
her, he rarely mentioned Routh, and she knew 
they had not dined together ever since they had 
been there. Assisted, insensibly, by his uncle’s 
opinion and influence, George had emancipated 
himself, as all his reflections had dictated, but 
as all his resolutions had failed to accomplish. 
So Harriet ceased to mention George to Routh, 
and thus it was that her speech jarred unplea- 
santly upon his ear. 

“ Indeed,” he said. “I should think Dallas 
a very poor judge of what is or is not likely 
to amuse you. However, I’m sorry I can’t 
take you out this evening. I have an engage- 


But I have a fancy to go to the Kursaal this | ment.” 


evening. George 


see them.” 


Stewart Routh frowned. He dislixed this 


allas tells me a number of 
new people have come, and I have a fancy to | looked out of the window. 


Still she kept her head turned from him and 
He glanced at her 
uneasily, cleared his throat, and went on: 

“T promised to meet Hunt and Kirkland at 


fancy of his wife’s; he did not understand it. | the tables to-night, and try our luck. I’m sorry 
Harriet had always shrunk from strangers and | for it, Harry, and I’ll keep to-morrow even- 
crowds, and had gone to Homburg very un-jing quite free. That will do for you, won’t 
willingly. On their first arrival, when he would | it ?” 


have been tolerably willing to take her about 
with him, though he felt a growing repug- 
nance to her society, she would not go out 


i 


Yes,” she replied; “ that will do.” 
She did not look round, and he did not ap- 
proach her. He fidgeted about the room a 
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little, sorted his letters, tied them up in a 
bundle, locked them into his travelling-desk, and 
finally, with another uneasy glance at her, he 
left the room. Harriet sat quite still, her hand 
upon the curtain, her face towards the window. 
So she sat for several minutes after he had left 
the house, in evening dress, with a loose paletot 
on, and she had seen him go down the street 
towards the Kursaal. Then she wrote a few 
lines to George Dallas, and, having sent her 
note, once more seated herself by the win- 
dow. The room was darkening in the quick 
coming night, and her figure was indis- 
tinct in its motionless attitude. by the 
window, when George came gaily into her 
presence. 

“Here I am, Mrs. Routh. What are your 
commands? Nothing wrong with you, I hope? 
I can’t see you plainly in the dusk. Where’s 
Routh ?” 

“ He has gone out. He had an engagement, 
and I have a particular fancy to go out this 
evening, to see the world; in fact, at the Kur- 
saal, in particular. You are always so kind and 
obliging, I thought, as Stewart could not take 
me if your mother did not particularly want 
you this evening, you might give me your 
escort for an hour.” 

“Too delighted,” said George, with genuine 
pleasure. “I am quite free. Mr. Carruthers 
is with my mother, and my uncle is writing 
letters for the American mail.” 

Harriet thanked him, and left the room; 
but returned almost immediately, with her 
bonnet on, and wearing a heavy black lace 
veil. 

“You will be smothered in that veil, Mrs. 
Routh,” said George, as they left the house. 
** And you won’t get the full benefit of this de- 
lightful evening air.” 

“T prefer it,” she said; “there are some men 
here, friends of Stewart, whom I don’t care to 
see.” 

They went on, almost in silence, for Harriet 
was very thoughtful, and George was wondering 
what made her so “low,” and whether these 
friends of Routh’s were any of the “ old set.” 
He hoped, for Harriet’s sake, Routh was not 
playing recklessly. He was very clever, of 
course, but still—and with all the wisdom 
and the zeal of his present mental and moral 
condition, George shook his head at the 
idea ofa deflection into gambling on the part of 
Routh. 

The often described scene at the Kursaal 
displayed all the customary features. Light, 
gilding, gaiety, the lustre and rustle of 
women’s dress, the murmur of voices, and the 
ring of laughter in all the rooms not devoted to 
play; but at the tables, silence, attention, and 
all the variety which attends the exhibition of 
the passion of gambling in all its stages. From 
the careless lounger, who, merely passing through 
the rooms, threw a few florins on the table to 
try what the game was like, to the men and 
women who lived for and in the hours during 
which the tables were open to them, all, with 








the intermediate ranks of votaries and degrees 
of servitude, were there. 

George was so accustomed to Harriet’s re- 
tiring manners, and so prepared to find the 
scene distasteful to her, that he did not notice 
her unwillingness to assume a prominent posi- 
tion in any of the rooms through which they 
passed. As they entered each, she drew him a 
little behind the crowd in occupation, and talked 
to him about the style of the apartment, its 
decoration, the brilliancy of its light—in short, 
made any common-place remarks which occurred 
to her. 

They were standing near the door of one of 
the saloons, and Harriet, though her veil was 
not lifted, was scanning from behind its shelter 
curiously, and with a rapid sharpness peculiar 
to her, the brilliant-dressed crowd, talking, 
laughing, flirting, lounging on the velvet seats, 
and some furtively yawning in the weariness of 
their hearts ; when a sudden brisk general flutter 
and a pervading whisper attracted the attention 
of both. The movement was caused by the en- 
trance of a lady, so magnificently dressed and so 
extremely handsome that shecould not have failed 
to create a sensation in any resort of gaiety, 
fashion, and the pomp and pride of life. The volu- 
minous folds of her blue satin dress were covered, 
overflowed rather, by those of a splendid man- 
tilla of black lace, worn Spanish fashion over 
her head, where a brilliant scarlet flower nestled 
between the rich filmy fabric and the lustrous 
black brown hair coiled closely round it. She 
came in, her head held up, her bright black 
eyes flashing, her whole face and figure 
radiant with reckless beauty and assertion. 
Two or three gentlemen accompanied her, 
and her appearance had the same processional 
air which George had commented upon in the 
morning. The lady was Mrs. P. Ireton Bem- 
bridge. 

“ We're in luck, Mrs. Routh,” said George. 
“Here comes my uncle’s fair friend, or fair 
enemy, whichever she may be, in all her splen- 
dour. What a pity Mr. Felton is not here. 
Perhaps she will speak to me.” 

“Perhaps so,” whispered Harriet, as she 
slipped her hand from under his arm, and sat 


down on a bench behind him. “Pray 
don’t move, please. I particularly wish to be 
hidden.” 


At this moment, Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, 
advancing with her train, amid the looks of the 
assembly, some admiring, some affecting the 
contemptuous, and a few not’ remarkably re- 
spectful, approached George. From _ behind 
him, where her head just touched the back of 
his elbow, Harriet’s blue eyes were fixed upon 
her. But the triumphant beauty was quite un- 
conscious of their gaze. She stopped for a mo- 
ment, and spoke to George. 

“Good evening, Mr. Dallas. Is Mr. Felton 
here? No? He is expecting his son, I sup- 
pose.” 

“He does not know, madam. 
heard from him.” 

“Indeed! But Arthur is always lazy about 


He has not 
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letter-writing. However, he will be here soon, 
to answer for himself.” 

“ Will he? Do you know, my uncle is very 
anxious # 

She interrupted him with a laugh and a 
slight gesture of her hand, in which the woman 
watching her diseerned an insolent meaning, 
then said, as she passed on : 

“He knows where to find me, if he wants to 
know what I can tellhim. Good evening, Mr. 
Dallas.” 

“ Did you hear that, Harriet ?” said George, 
in an agitated voice, after he had watched the 
brilliant figure as it mingled with the crowd in 
the long saloon. 

“T did,” said Harriet. ‘“ And though I don’t 
understand her meaning, I think there is some- 
thing wrong and cruel in it. That is a bold, 
bad woman, George,” she went on, speaking 
earnestly ; “and though J am not exactly the 
person entitled to warn you against dangerous 
friends 

“Yes, yes, you are,” interrupted George, 
eagerly, as he drew her hand again under his 
arm, and they moved on; “indeed you are. 
You are the best of friends to me. When I 
think of all the. past, I hardly know how to 
thank youenough. All that happened before I 
went to Antwerp, and the way you helped me 
out of my scrapes, and all that happened since ; 
the good advice you gave me! Only think what 
would have happened to me if I had not acted 
upon it.” 

He was going on eagerly, when she stopped 
him by the iron pressure of her fingers upon 
his arm. 

“ Pray don’t,” she said. “I am not strong 
now. I can’t talk of these—of anything that 
agitates me.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said George, sooth- 
ingly. “I ought to have remembered. And, 
also, Mrs. Routh, I know you never like to be 
thanked. What were you going to say when I 
thoughtlessly interrupted you ?” 

“T was going to say,” she replied, in quite 
her customary tone, “that I don’t think this 
American lady would be a very safe friend, and 
that I don’t think she feels kindly towards 
your uncle. There was something malicious in 
her tone. Is your uncle uneasy about his 
son ?” 

The question put George into a difficulty, 
and Harriet, with unfailing tact, perceived in a 
moment that it had done so. “ I remember,” 
she said, “ the tone in which Mr. Felton wrote 
of his son, in his first letter, was not favour- 
able to him; but this is a family matter, 
George, and you are quite right not to tell me 
about it.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Routh,” said George. 
“You are always right, and always kind. I 
must tell my uncle what has passed this even- 
ing. Thus much I may say to you. He has 
had no news of his son lately, and will be very 
glad to receive any.” 

“T don’t think he will be glad to receive 
news of his son through Aer,” said Harriet. 











All the time this conversation lasted, she 
had been scanning the crowd through which 
they were moving, and noting every fresh 
arrival. 

“ Shall we go into the gardens? the lights 
look pretty,” she continued. 

George acquiesced, and they passed through 
the wide doors and down the broad steps into 
the gay scene over which the tranquil star- 
lit sky spread a canopy of deep cloudless 
blue; the blue of tempered steel; tle dark 
ae of the night, which is so solemnly beau- 
tiful. 


“Are you always so successful?” a voice, 

itched to a low and expressive key, said to a 
ady, who sat, an hour later that night, with a 
heap of gold and silver beside her, under the 
brilliant light which streamed down over the 
gaming-tables and their occupants, but lighted 
up no such dauntless, bright, conquering beauty 
as hers. The man who had spoken stood behind 
her ; his hand rested on the back of her chair, 
and was hidden in the folds of the laced drapery 
which fell over her dress. She gave him an 
upward, backward flash of her black eyes, and 
answered : 

“ Always, and in everything. I invariably 
play to win. But sometimes 1 care little for 
the game, and tire of it in the winning. Now, 
for instance, I am tired of this.” 

* Will you leave it, then ?” 

* Of course,” and she rose as she spoke, took 
up her money, dropped it with a laugh into a 
silver-net bag, a revival of the old gypsin, which 
hung at her waist, and, drawing her lace drapery 
round her, moved away. The man who had 
spoken followed her closely and silently. She 
—— into one of the saloons, and out into a 
ong baicony, on which a row of windows 
opened, and which overlooked the gardens 
filled with groups of people. 

A band was stationed in one of the rooms 
which opened upon the terrace, and the music 
sounded pleasantly in the still air. 

“ And so you are always successful!” said 
the man who had spoken before to the lady, 
who leaned upon the baleony, with the light 
from within just tingeing the satin of her dress, 
and the faint light of the moon and stars lend- 
ing her grace and beauty a softened radiance 
which well became them, though somewhat 
foreign to them. “ I believe that firmly. Indeed, 
how could you fail? I cannot fancy you asso- 
ciated with defeat. I cannot fancy anything 
but triumph for such a Venus Victrix as you 
are !” 

“You say very pretty things,” was the 
slightly contemptuous answer, “and you say 
them very well. But I think I am a little tired 
of them, among other things. You see, I have 
heard so many of them, ever since I can 
remember. In fact, I have eaten  bon- 
bons of every kind, of all the colours, as 
they say in Paris, and they pall upon my taste 
how, 

“ You are not easily understood,” said her 
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companion ; “but you are the most enchanting 
of enigmas.” 

* Again!” she said, and held up an ungloved 
hand, on which jewels shone in the dim, mixed 
light. 

ee Yes, again and again !” he replied, and he 
drew nearer to her, and spoke eagerly, earnestly, 
in low fervent tones. She did not shrink from 
him ; she listened, with her arms wrapped in her 
lace mantle, resting upon the balcony, the long 
black eyelashes shading her eyes, and the head, 
with the scarlet flower decking it, bent—not 
in timidity, but in attentive thought. The man 
leaned with his back against the balcony, and 
his face turned partly towards her, partly to- 
wards the open windows, through which the 
light was shining. The lady listened, but rarely 
uttered a word. It was a story, a narrative of 
some kind which her companion was telling, and 
it evidently interested her. 

They were alone. The rooms within filled, 
and emptied, and filled again, and people ram- 
bled about them, went out upon the terrace and 
into the gardens; but no one intruded upon the 
téte-a-téte upon the balcony. 

A momentary pause in the earnest, passionate 
flow of her companion’s speech caused the lady 
to change her position and look up at him. 
** What is it ?” she said. 

“Nothing. Dallas passed by one of the 
windows just now, and j thought he might have 
seen me. He evidently did not, for he’s just 
the blundering fool to have come out here to us 
if he had. It never would occur to him that he 
could be in any one’s way.” 

There was an exasperation in his tone which 
surprised the lady. But she said, calmly, “I 
told you I thought him a booby.” She resumed 
her former position, and as she did so the 
scarlet flower fell from her hair over the parapet. 
Her companion did not notice the accident, 
owing to his position. She leaned a little more 
forward to see where the flower had fallen. A 
lady, who had, no doubt, been passing along 
the terrace under the balcony at the moment, 
had picked it up. Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge 
saw the blossom with the deep red colour 
in the lady’s hand as she walked rapidly 
away, and was lost to sight at the end of the 
terrace. 

A little more time passed, and the American 
lady and her companion left the balcony, 
passed through the central hall, and reached 
the grand entrance of the Kursaal. A close 
carriage was in waiting, into which the gentle- 
man handed her. 

“ Where is the flower you wore in your hair 
to-night ?” he said, as he lingered, holding the 
carriage door in his hand; “have you taken it 
out? Are you going to give ittome?” Ex. 
citing boldness was in his voice, and his keen 
dark eyes were aflame. 

“Tmpertinent! I lost it ; it fell over the bal- 
cony while you were talking—talking nonsense, 
I fancy.” 

“ T will find it when you are gone. I may-—— 
No, I will keep it.” 





“Some one has been too quick for you,” she 
said, with a mischievous laugh. “I saw some 
one pick it up and walk off with it, very quickly 
too.” 

“ What ? and you——” 

“Don’t be foolish,’ she interrupted him ; 
“shut the door, please, I’m cold. I want to 
pull the glass up—I want to get home. There, 
good night. Pooh, are you a booby also? It 
was only a woman !” 

A brilliant light was given by the lamps in 
the portico, and it shone on her face as she 
leaned a moment from the carriage window and 
looked full at him, a marvellous smile on her 
curved lips and in her black eyes. Then the 
carriage was gone, and he was standing like a 
man in a dream. 


“Has Mrs. Routh come in?” George had 
asked, anxiously, of the English servant at 
Routh’s lodgings, half an-hour before. 

* Yes, sir; but she has gone to her room, and 
she told me to give you this.” 

7 was a note, written hastily in pencil, on a 
card : 


“T felt so ill, after you left me to get me the 
lemonade, that I was afraid to wait for your 
return, and came home at once. Pray forgive 
me. I know you will come here first, or I 
would send to your own house. 

“HR” 


“Tell Mrs. Routh I hope to see her to-mor- 
row,” said George, “and to find her better.” 
Then he walked slowly towards his mother’s 
house, thinking as he went of Clare Carruthers, 
of the Sycamores, and of how still, and solemn, 
and stately that noble avenue of beeches in 
which he saw her first was then doubtless 
looking in the moonlight ; thinking the harm- 
less thoughts of a young man whom love, the 
purifier, has come to save. A carriage passing 
him with bright lamps, and a swift vision of 
sheeny blue seen for an instant, reminded him 
of Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, and turned his 
thoughts to the topic of his uncle’s anxiety. 
When he reached then he found Mr. Fel- 
ton alone; and told him at once what had 
passed. 

* You are quite correct in supposing that I 
don’t particularly like this woman, George,” 
said Mr. Felton, after they had talked for some 
time, “and that I should prefer any other channel 
of intelligence. But we must take what we 
can get, and it is a great relief to get any. It 
is quite evident there’s nothing wrong with 
him. I don’t allude to his conduct,” said Mr. 
Felton, with a sigh. ‘I mean as to his safety. 
I shall call on her to-morrow.” 

George bade his uncle good night, and was 
going to his own room, when a thought struck 
him, and he returned. 

“It has just occurred to me, uncle,” he said, 
“that Mrs. Bembridge may have a likeness of 
Arthur. From the account you give of her, I 
fancy she is likely to possess such trophies. 
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Now we may not require to use such a thing 
at all, and you have sent for one under any cir- 
cumstances ; still, when you see her, if you con- 
sider.it expedient, you might ascertain whether 
she has one in her possession. If her informa- 
tion is not satisfactory, to have a likeness at 
hand will save time.” 





FROM A REAL PITMAN. 
Or ha’ larnt that ef any man wishes to be 
thowt well on by other people, he must think a 
ood deal of hisself. I haven’t larnt this from 
ty but from jest keepin’ my oies open, loike. 
I dessay you'll want to know whoy I calls my- 
self Soleon t’ pitman. You'll jest understand 
that I didn’t call myself so at all. Oi didn’t 
_ know there ever wos a Soleon, until one o’ them 
skippin’ dondified chaps, that the guv’ment 
sends down sometoimes to look at t’ pits, towd 
me so. Oi wos allus considered a little bit free 
wi’ moi tong, and whether moi brains got a 
little loose that mornin’, oi doant know—for 
they tell me that t’ tong wags accordin’ to t’ 
brain—but oi wos full o’ queer sayin’s, loike, 
and they would cum out. This chap heered me 
a sayin’ ’em, and he sez, sez he, “Oishould think 
that yow are Solon, t’ pitman.” Of course, on 
heerin’ this, oi must needs ax him who Soleon 
was ; and oi found out that he wadn’t a pitman 
at all, but that he wos a ole chap that people 
thowt a good deal on, because he thowt a good 


deal of hisself, and that he lived in Grese. When 
oi heerd that he lived in Grese, oi thowt ’twos 
a butcher or a candle-maker, and oi axed him 
if it wos so, and he only larfed at moi higno- 


rance, and went on. Well, he sed enuff for 
me; and moi mates allus since then call me 
Soleon, t? pitman. Oi hev jest towd this to 
yow, that yow moight know who oi am, as 
well as to tell yow that oi am axed to-night 
moi thowts on t? Queen’s cumin’ to Wolver- 
hampton. 

When we heerd that t? Queen wos a comin’ 
to Wolverhampton, we wos moighty glad. Oi 
hadn’t sin dayloight, only on a Sunday, ever 
since the days shortened ; for we go to work 
when its deck in t? mornin’, and we doant cum 
up out t’ ole pit until after dayloight is gone at 
noight ; but, thinks oi, t? Queen shan’t cum to 
Wolverhampton and me not see hur. We then 
heerd through t’ paper—and oi doant know 
how ’tis, but sumhow or another we loike a 
respectable paper, ’tis so much noicer to reed 
wot men roight that have got eddication, then 
wot ’tis sum other folk roight—that t’ chaps at 
Wolverhampton were a goin’ to make a arch o’ 
coal. “ Well,” thinks oi, “that'll be fust-rate; and 
oi hope they'll make it a stunner.” And they 
hev tew. It’s no use a tellin’ yow how we 
wished for t’ day to cum, nor how ernest we 
wos to lissen to Bull’s-oi, t? best reeder in our 
pit, as he red wot wos a goin’ on. 

Well, t? day did cum at last, and it wos a foin 
day, and me and Bull’s-oi, and Stumpy, and Ole 
Crow, and our missuses, got reddy to go to 





Wolverhampton. They chaps cum down t’ moi 
place o’ernoight, and sum on ’em wadn’t for 
takin’ their missuses. When moi Molly heerd 
that, she looked at me, not cross loike, but sad. 
So oi sed, “ Molly, yow’re no gadabout, and oi 
shan’t go wi’out ye. Yow and me got drawed 
together sumhow ; yow sed ’t wos because yow 
loiked me, and oi sed ’twos because oi loiked 
ow; and oi doant think much on t’ man as 
oikes a ooman afore they’re married, and runs 
away from her arterward. No, no, Molly, oi 
wadn’t ashamed o’ yow afore oi had vow, and 
arter a knowin’ yowr worth all these years, oi 
ain’t ashamed on ye now. Oi tell ye wot it is, 
chaps,” sez oi, “oi goes to Wolverhampton to- 
morrow, and Molly goes wi’ me.” Bull’s-oi and 
Stumpy didn’t much loike it, because they 
kniowed they should ha’ to take their missuses ; 
but oi didn’t care, not oi; and so ’t wos settled 
that we should all go together. When Molly 
heered me say that oi wouldn’t go wi’out hur, 
oi seed a tear stand in hur oi, and oi knowed as 
that cum from a glad heart. 

In t? mornin’ we all met at moi place, dressed 
in our best clothes, and reddy for startin’. And 
we wor dressed tew. All our very best wor 
brought out that day; and Molly’s shawl, that 
hadn’t bin put on sin the day we wor married, 
wor brought from t’ drawer. “ Whoy, Molly,” 
sez oi, when oi saw hur, “ it seems loike as we 
wor goin’ to get married agin.” “ Oi’m glad we 
a’ant,” said she, “and oi hope we shall ne’er 
want tew.” We all dressed as smart as we 
could; for, whatever some people say aboot 
dress, oi am of opinion that dress does the 
world good. Oi doant say tew much on it 
does ; but this oi do say, that the better a man 
dresses, the better he thinks on hisself; and if 
the poor people are to be raised, they must be 
incouraged to git above rags, and to put on a 
tidy gownd and coot. Oi know this, that oi 
have underneath moi weskit a greater feeling 
of self-respec when oi am dressed in moi 
best, then when oi am in moi dirt. When oi 
am in moi dirty flannels, oi feel oi am a pitman ; 
but when oi am dressed in moi best, oi feel 
more that oi am somebody. Oi am moighty 
glad when oi sees a couk pertickeler about 
hur dress; thinks oi, the man as has yow will 
be a lucky fellar. Bein’ all dressed, and takin’ 
a gummit to ate, off we goes to the stashun. 
Oi will say this of them railroad chaps, they did 
all they could to make us comfortable. ‘They 
tell me they are not paid tew well; they 
ought tew be paid better. We soon got our 
seats ; and bein’ set down, I begun to praise 
the railroaders for their attention, when an 
ole man as set next to me, not a pitman, sed as 
Ke didn’t see they ought to be praised, for they 
wor paid for doin’ it. Thinks oi, “ Old fellar, oi 
shouldn't loike to ha’ such a face as yourn; and 
oi doant believe that whoever brings ina Reform 
Bill, unless he puts a piece in that Inglishmen 
shall have the roight of grumbling for ever and 
ever, that that ole chap will be satisfied wi’ it.” 
When such people grumble that others ought 
to do things because they are paid for it, oi 
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think that they themselves doant do more than 
they ean help for their money. 

T’ole ingin soon dragged us to Wolverhamp- 
ton, and the fust thing we did when we got out 
at t? stashun was to go and look at t’ arch o’ 
coal. Wor the reader ever glad?—oi doant 
mean wor yow ever pleased; because a man 
may be pleased at t? soight of a noice pud- 
din’, and hev his mouth a runnin’ o’ water ; 
bur wor yow ever so glad as to hev a grate 
thumpin’ and bumpin’ under yowr weskit, loike 
a ingin a pumpin’ up yowr feelin’s, until it pumps 
larfter into yowr mouth and tears into yowr eyes, 
so that yow doant know which yow ought to 
do, to larf or to ery, or do both? If yow do 
know anythin’ about that ’xperance, then yow 
can understand wot me, and Bull’s-oi, and 
Stumpy, and Ole Crow felt, when we seed that 
arch. Sez oi, “ Bull’s-oi, will that do ?”? And all 
the answer oi got from him war lots o’ grinnin’, 
and winkin’ his oi, and noddin’ his hed. Bull’s- 
oi carries a hart under his weskit; and the 
soight o’ that arch o’ coal went straight to it, 
and filled it so fall that he couldn't speak. 
Stumpy clapped his hands, and sez, sez he, “ If 
t? Queen knows wots good, she’ll loike that ; 
and if she doant loike it, then she doant know 
wot’s beautiful.’ Ole Crow didn’t know wot 
to say; so sez oi, “ Whomsumdever they be 
that’s dun that, I should loike to thank ’em.” 
“Amen,” sed Stumpy, as reg’lar loike as 
though he’d bin at chapel, and Stumpy allus 
goes there. Jest fancy that arch, and all them 
tools, and pikes, and baskets, and skips, and 
Lor, how glad 


everything that t’ miners use! 
t’? Queen wor to see em, and we knowed she 
would be. 

When we could 
oi thowt we never should, we then went through 


it from t? arch o’ coal, and 


t’ streets. They certainly wos very purty, and, 
thinks oi, oi never thowt much 0’ Wolverhamp- 
ton people afore, but they can do things when 
they’veamoind. And then they were so beauti- 
fully pius tew. The streets wos as good as a 
meetin’. They couldn’t say their prayers fast 
enuff in a doors—’spose they wos tew busy— 
and so they stuck ’em outside in front of their 
housen, and, everywhere yow went, yow wos 
*bliged to say Amen—that 1s, if yow’d got a hart 
as big as a chesnut, yow wos obliged to say it; 
for all their prayers wos fort’ Queen. But there 
wos one thing oi didn’t loike—oi doant say it 
wos wrong, but oi didn’t loike it—and that wor 
to see seats fixed up in front o’ sum of t’ chapels, 
and to know that they were rented. I thowt 
it looked rayther mean, loike. Oi axed Stumpy 
wot wos his opinions, as he goes to chapel ; and 
he sed, sez he, that he didn’t think it wor 
wrong to git a honest penny to help pay orf t’ 
debt. But oi said, “ Stumpy,” and oi looked 
solemn loike, “ wot isn’t exac’ly wrong, is allus 
exac’ly roight; looks has summit to do wy’ things ; 
and oi doant think it roight to be makin’ a 
penny that ’ere way.” Stumpy sed the leaders 
knowed best; but, to my moind, the leaders 
doant allus know best. What a noice place 
they made for sum folk to set in, near to the 








stato. Oi should loike to ha’ bin’ there, but oi 
wor towd it was not for pitmen. Well, I doant 
blame people for their eddication, because that’s 
gie them when they doant know no better ; and 
arterwards it sticks to ’em loike burrs to a 
wosted stockin’. People ha’ bin larnt that t’ 
a isn’t loike other people, and we can only 

y our good conduct prove that we belong to t’ 
same flesh and blood, although it is tew t? un- 
derground part. Well, oi am not sorry that 
everybody isn’t at t’ same level; for oi want 
to get on, and when oi sees somebody afore me 
oi am ernest to overtake ’em; and, tew moi 
moind, that’s t? way to raise in t’ world. Oi 
can’t say as how oi loiked that hut they put for 
t’ Queen to go into. Oi think they called it the 
Pervillon. 

. I dessay it was purty enuff to them that un- 
derstood such things, but it seemed a darksome 
place to me, and they towd me that when the 
maar got in there wid the Queen and the big 
folks, that he got benghted, and I doant won- 
der at it, and that when he found hisself agin, it 
warn’t hisself, but somebody else. I doant 
know what his woife thowt about it, oi’m sure; 
but my Molly sed that she shouldn’t a loiked the 
Queen to a changed her husband. There wos 
one purty thing there that pleased me mainly, 
and that wos a piece a calicor, wid letters on 
it, stretched across tew or three shops. When 
oi seed it, oi sez, “ Bull’s-oi, look here, what’s 
this?” “Ah,” sez he, “wotisit?” ‘Read 
it,” sez oi; and he red it: “ Albert the good, 
the silent father of our kings to be.” “‘ That’s 
wot yow call poetry,” sez Bull’s-oi. “It is,” 
sez oi. “ Buill’s-ol, what is a poet?” “Cum 
up in this corner,” sez he, “and we'll talk it 
o’er. A poet,” sez Bull’s-oi, “is one who can 
talk such as them.” ‘Oi doant think it,” sez 
oi; “but oi think a poet is a purson who can 
feel wots in them words, and can think such 
thowts on a subject as could be put in them 
words. Words is only a cart that brings out 
your thowts and feelin’s for other people to see. 
A coal-master would be a coal-master if he 
kep all his coals on t’ pit bank, and never sent 
any away, but then nobody would know that he 
wos a coal-master; it is the sendin’ ’em away 
that makes him known to be a coal-master. 
Jest so, Bull’s-oi, a man may be a poet, a 
silent poet, who has thowts and feelin’s, and 
keeps em shut up in his own moind: but 
if he hasn’t a cart, in t? shape o’ words, to send 
em away, nobody knows he is a poet.” “ Ah!” 
sed Bull’s-oi ; and wot more he would a sed oi 
can’t say, but the missuses hollered, “Cum 
lads, t? Queen’s a cummin’ !” and so orf we went 
as fast as we could to the stashun. 

It worn’t easy work tew git down there, oi 
can tell ye. A fellar had tew crush, and push, 
and keep his temper. It’s no good unless yow 
keep your temper in a crowd. I seed a little 
fellar as had got his missus hooked on tewhisarm, 
and sum rough lads, jest for the fun o’ the thing, 
loike, wor a moind to seperate ’em. That they 
moight do so easily, they waited until t’ party 
wor turnin’ a corner, and then they pushed 
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down on him wi’ all their moight. Moi, how 
savage the little fellar wos! He fowt, and 
kicked, and stormed, and shook his stick, and 
looked as red as a turkey-cock. The lads they 
larfed; and when they couldn’t break the lin 
o’ their tew arms—for the missus wos as tough 
as he, and nearly went down on her ’nees 
rayther than gie up—they let ’em alone. 
“ What a beautiful soight,” sed Bull’s-oi, for he 
wos quite serious, “to see tew people a holdin’ 
tew each other in the struggle o’ loife.” “It 
is,” sez oi; “but doant yow know the feeloso- 
phy of his holdin’ on so toight?” “No,” sez 
he, “oi doant.” ‘ Well, then,” sez oi, “ it’s 
all because of t’ shape o’ that little fellar’s nose.” 
“Law!” sezhe. “Itis,” sezoi. “That little 
chap’s nose is loike a proper arch, and that 
makes him stick to his woife; but if t? arch had 
bin turned upside down, he would very loikely 
ha’ run away.” ‘“ Dear me,” sez Stumpy, who 
had bin a lissenen to wot oi wos a sayin’; and 
as he sed so, he put his finger on his own nose, 
that happens to be loike t’ bottom arch o’ a 
culvert, turning up’ard; but he did it so 
quietly, thinkin’ that oi shouldn’t see him. But 
oi did see him, though, and oi seed that he was 
sorry for his formation; and so sez oi, by way 
o’ a little comfort, “But you must know that 
eddication can be made to subdue natur’.” 
Poor fellar, he was glad for that little bit. 

“To t? arch o’ coal, lads !” oi shouted ; “ there 
we must stand.” And there wedid stand. But we 
had scarcely got there when t’ guns fired, and 


t’ bells rung, and t’ people shouted, and sed t’ 


Queen was cummin’. Oi shan’t tell yow all 
about t’ solejers and t’ gentlefolk, because yow 
know all about ’em, and as ¢’ stars are lost 
soight on when t’ sun gits up, so they all went 
out a moi moind afore t? cummin’ o’ t’? Queen. 
Oi wos glad to see ’em all go through t’ arch o’ 
coal; and when some on ’em stood up to git a 
better soight on it, oi felt moi hart grow so big 
that oi thowt it would bust t’ buttons oi moi 
weskit. “Oi knowed they’d loikeit,” sez oi; “and 
now look at t? Queen. See! see! how she looks 
at it and smoiles. Hooray! hooray !” oi shouted; 
for oi wos wat yow call transported. ‘T’ Queen, 
oi do believe, seed me, for she looked at me, 
and shook her handkercher. When t? Queen 
wos gone, oi looked down, for oi am higher than 
Molly, and oi sez, “ What do yow think on’t, 
Molly ?” and she wos a cryin’. Sez oi, “ Did oi 
stamp your toes, Molly ?” for oi thowt p’r’aps oi 
moight ha’ dun so in my joy. She sez, “ No.” 
Then sez oi, “ Wot are yow acryin’ for?” “Oi 
doant know,” sed she; “but if oi ha’ sin t’ 
Queen, oi am a cryin’ because oi am glad; and 
if oi ain’t sin hur, oi am a cryin’ because oi am 
sorry.” Ooman’s tears is queerthings. ‘“ Not 
sin her,” sez oi, “Molly ? whoy that wos hur, that 
stout motherly-lookin’ ooman, jest the thing 
for a queen; for hur face sez that she’s got a 
mother’s hart, and that she looks on us all as 
bein’ hur lads and wenches?” “ Wos that hur?” 
sedshe. “ Whoy she wosdressed plain.” “Plain,” 
sez oi, “ Molly ?” and oi put on such a look. 
* Plain?” sez ol again ; and oi stopped, for it wos 





a solemn subject, and oi wished to make a im- 
pression. “ Would yow ha’ her dressed any- 
thing but plain? She ain’t cum here tew day 
as t’ big folkses queen ; she is cum as t’ people’s 
queen. If she’d acum all goold and feathers, 
the big folks would ha’ sed, ‘She’s ourn;’ but 
she’s cum jest t? way to say tew us, ‘Oi loike 
yow, moi lads and wenches, as well as oi loike 
others.’ God bless hur!” sez oi; “ and, Molly, 
oi feel that if anybody wos a goin’ to hurt hur, 
that oi should let yow go home alone, and oi 
should foight for hur until oi could neither see 
nor feel.”’ “ Yow’d be ded then,” sez Ole Crow. 
*Deddish,” sez oi. 

We did hollor when t’ Queen passed us, and 
oi doant believe that in all Ingland she ever 
went afore warmer harts. Oi doant say that 
we could bow and scrape, and look on t’ ground, 
and whisper soft words, as sum other people 
could. But they things is only t’ ornamint of a 
lovin’ hart. Our harts war warm and lovin’ 
loike, though we hadn’t got no ornamint. Well, 
when t’ Queen wor gone up to uncover t’ stato, 
we wor free to talk; and the missuses they 
opened t’ wallets, and we wor soon a feedin’ our 
faces. atin’ is such a solemn toime; there is so 
much earnestness about it that nobody has no 
toime to say nothin’. After eatin’ was o’er, oi 
soon got moi poipe and baccy, and wor soon 
lost in wot oi wor towd wor a peculiar state o’ 
moind, called a reverie—oi loike hard words, 
and allus catch em when oi can—it wor a state 
o’ moind in which a koind o’ lots o’ things, made 
up o’ everything, keep a dancin’ inside your hed. 
Oi thowt fust on yumun greatness, and how 
soon it fades away; and how soon kings and 
princes ha’ to leave their glory and honour to 
sumbody else. Oi then thowt about Prince 
Albert, and wot t? Queen would feel when she 
uncovered the stato, and seed him she loved, 
only in stone. Oi then hoped that t’ parsons 
around her would pray for hur, and oi wor 
just a goin’ to put the feelin’s o’ moi hart into 
unheard words, and send em up in a skip, loike, 
when Stumpy sez: 

“Soleon, do you think that yow would loike 
t? Queen less if yow’d got a vote ?” 

That wor a question ; arid afore oi answered 
it, of pushed moi baccy down in moi poipe wi 
moi little finger, and then draw’d a long whiff, 
and sed, “Stumpy, oi doant know as oi should.” 

**Oi think oi should,” sez he. “ Well, oi doon’t 
think yow would,” sezoi. “ There’s a good deal 
o’ noise made about gi’en us votes, and howsomd- 
ever well it sounds, oi ha’an’t a great deal o’ 
faith in’t.” “ Not faith in’t, Soleon ?” sez he. 
“No,” sez oi, “ oi ain’t. Sum on ye think yow 
do wonders if yow’d got a vote; but oi can tell 
yow, as long as yuman natur’ is yuman natur’, 
and oi dessay that'll allus be, sumbody ’ll sure 
to be a top, and oi’d rayther some folk be a top 
than others.” 

“But doant yow think we ought tew change 
a bit, and let us ha’ aturn?” “(Oi tell yow wot it 
is, Stumpy, you’re a good man where yow are, 
but yow doant know wot yow’d be if yow were to 
get up where some folk are. A man who 4s 
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used to.goin’ up a ladder has his hed steady, 
but one as isn’t is apt to git giddy and play t’ 
fool. We ca’an’t all be masters, Stumpy, and 
*t will be abad job when t’ man takes t’ mas- 
ter’s place.” “But ’tis very hard for us poor folk 
now.” “ Yow look loike it, doant yow ?” sez oi. 
‘Here yow are wi’ a good suit o’ clothes on, 
wi’ baccy and money in your pocket, wi’ a tidy 
little woife and cumfortable home, and yow 
want summit else. Oi tell yow wot ’t is, 
Stumpy, if ever t’ day cums that poor folks gits 


masters, yow’ll foind that t? poor are more cruel | 


tot poor than wot t’ rich are. Yow and me sees 
enuff o’ fellars that jump up out o’ nothin’ to 
know wot they are ; and if they wos to be upper- 
most, we should catch it. Oi’m for lookin’ a 
little, Stumpy. It ain’t sound we want, it’s 
sense. Whoy, bless ye, a fellar that got t’ gift 
o’ t? gab can make sum folk believe anything ; 
but oi’m for weighin’ wot folk say.” “Well, 
wouldn’t ye ha’ a voteif they wor to gi’e it ye ?” 
“Qi shan’t ax ’em for one, for things ain’t so 
bad as sum people imagine, and we know wot 
things is now ; but if yow are a going to make a 
great change, it’s a speccelation. Yuman natur’s 
a good deal loike water—all t’ toime yow can 
keep it in wi’inbounds it’s roight enuff; but if yow 
let it become master, it’s deadly. And if yow 
are a goin’ to gie every man a vote, sum 0’ t’ 
wust o’ yuman natur’ ’Il be let loose, and how 
are yow goin’ to stop it? Doant. be led away by 
hollar sound, Stumpy. But here cums t’ Queen 
back again ;” and as she passed us we sent such 
a shout into her here as would ring there for a 
week. We stopped to see t’ ‘luminations and 
fireworks, and they were purty, and then we 
went home sober, and alad to ha’ seen t’ 
Queen. And my opinion is, that all on us are 
better for t? Queen a cumin’ into t’ Black 
Country. 





MINNIE’S MUSINGS. 
IN FOUR PARTS. PART I. 


HE speaks but little when he’s here ; 
A grave and thoughtful look he wears; 
His voice is easy, even, clear ; 
And yet, I think, he loves! 


He talks with me, as with the rest; 
Not more with me than them, and yet 

I sometimes think he likes it best ; 
I’m almost sure he loves! 


But sister Annie’s sprightly, gay, 
Her laugh is like the rippling rill; 
She’s lovely as the flowers in May ;— 
Ah, whom is it he loves ? 


I see him watch her sunny smile, 
I see him note her airy form, 
And see his charméd gaze the while ; 
No wonder if he love! 


She’s graceful, slender, shapely, tall ; 
She’s very beautiful and bright ; 
I’m little, quiet, shy—that’s all ;— 
Not one that he could love! 


* * * a * 








Last evening, in the shrubb’ry walk, 
I saw them, though they saw not me 
They pass’d along in low-toned talk,— 
The very tone of love! 


Not many seem’d their words—he deals 
In sparing speech—but smiling, sweet, 
Yet earnest ; just the words one feels 
Must be the words of love ! 


They paused ; he took her hand in his; 
A light was in her shining eyes, 
A light of sparkling heartfelt bliss ;— 
The light of happy love! 


Oh, Annie! Dearest sister mine! 
Thy happiness shall be to me 
Instead of that which I resign— 
All thought henceforth of love! 


To see thee bless’d shall be my joy ; 
For thy dear sake I'll never wed ; 

For thee my life I will employ 
In solely sister love! 


* * * * * 
Just now, she came to me in glee, 


In breathless state of ecstasy, 
A rapture beautiful to see— 


A rapture of pure love. a 


“You mouse-like quiet little thing,” 
She said, ‘‘ how lone you’re sitting here! 
Do rouse yourself, and come and sing 
Some ballad of true love. 


“ He’s waiting in the music-room, 
And made me promise I would send 
You there to let him know his doom 
Of hope, or hopeless love.” 


“ Of hope—of love ?” I falter’d ; stopp’d: 

Then wicked Annie laugh’d, and peep’d 
Beneath my tell-tale eyelids, dropp’d 
In mute revealéd love, 


“T guess’d it, dear,” she said, with fold 

Of arms about me; “ guess, in turn, 

How danced my heart when I was told 
That Walter is in love! 


“T guess’d his secret, too, and made 
Him half confess it as we walk’d 
Last night beneath the shrubb’ry shade, 
Dear Minnie, he’s in love !” 


Another clasp, with cheeks that burn’d, 
And then—and then she made me go. 
I went: .and now I too have learn’d 
He loves, and whom he loves, 


PART Il. 


My Walter—he’s my husband now— 
My Walter said to me one day, 
‘“‘T wonder why it is, and how 
Our Annie does not love. 


‘* So sympathetic, fair withal, 
So cordially affectionate, 
I cannot think it natural 
That Annie should not love. 
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“ And yet she turns indifferent ear 
To all advances, one by one; 
She will not for a moment hear 
A hint of offer’d love. 


“ There’s Blandford of Northaughton Glen, 
Sir Edwin Leigh of Ash-tree Hurst ; 
Good fellows both, and manly men, 
Men whom I trust and love. 


“ Will Blandford’s heart is hers, I’ve heard, 
If she’d encourage him to speak ; 
Sir Edwin wants but half a word 
To make him own his love. 


‘* How is it, Minnie mine, that she 
Thus resolutely shuns my friends ? 
Dost think, my mause, that it can be 
Bright Annie will not love ? 


“ Can it be true that she is cold ? 
I mean, is cold to love itself; 
That she is warm I know of old, 
In friend and sister love. 


“* So happy am I with my wife, 
My darling little quiet mouse, 
I'd fain see Annie's daily life 
Of happy wedded love.” 


“Dear Walter,” I replied, “ I've thought, 
With thee, ’tis strange our Annie shows 
No sign of preference, when sought 
By those who'd win her love. 


“ She’s full of tenderness for all; 
For me, for thee, for parents, friends : 
For every prattling toddler small 
She kisses has and love. 


“ Her eyes so beaming, yet so kind, 
Her mouth so mischievous yet sweet, 
Her voice that round one’s heart doth wind, 
Proclaim her form’d for love. 


“Tt is that she has not yet found 
The very man she could prefer; 
’Tis that prevents her, I'll be bound, 
From listening to love.” 


Therewith I nodded my wise head 
In such a final little way, 
That Walter laugh’d, and bant’ring said, 
“ An oracle of love!” 


But that same evening he ask’d 
Our Annie which of his two friends 
She thought the pleasanter, and task’d 
Her closely as to love. 


His brother fondness gave him right 
To question her; and she replied 
With just her own sweet look of bright 
Sincerely open love: 


“ Sir Edwin Leigh and Blandford, both 
Are gentlemen of merit, true; 
But, brother Walter, by my troth 
That is not cause for love. 


“ Unless you’d have me have the two, 
The merit of that one is wrong’d 
Who's left ; but what should poor I do 

With such a dual love? 





“ Tf merit be a ground of love, 
Why, all the meritorious men 
I ought to take, and be above 
Slight scruples in my love.” 
“Come, come,” said Walter, ‘I suspect, 
For all your saucy merriment, 
You cannot seriously object 
To either man, my love.” 


“To either? Nay, to neither, I; 
They're both the very best of men— 
The men to treat respectfully, 
To anything but love. 


“The one’s too good, the other just 
As bad ; the one’s a sort of man 
So excellent, he gives disgust 
To all idea of love. 


“The other has the world’s esteem, 
And that’s enough, at least in my 
Opinion it doth surely seem 
Enough, without my love. 


“T know no jot against them, I ; 
But, Walter, this you'll own is true; 
They’re irreproachable—that’s why 
I cannot give them love.” 


“ But, Annie, have you made a vow 
To give up thoughts of marriage, dear ? 
Are you resolved, come, tell us now, 
T’ abjure for ever love ?” 


“Why, as to whether I will marry, 
T’ve not decided yet the point ; 
I only know that ‘ Hateful Harry’ 
I’d love as soon as them,” 


“ Who's ‘ Hateful Harry’?” Walter said. 
“Oh, he,” said I, and laugh’d aloud, 
“Ts one she named so, when a lad; 
A lad to loathe, not love.” 


“ Just so,” said she; “ an odious boy, 
A neighbour’s son, who, from a child, 
Unto the age of hob’dehoy, 
Had none but mother’s love. 


“None but a mother could descry 
A quality to like in him ; 
A mischief-loving imp that I 
Detested—couldn’t love. 


“A wilful peremptory way 
He had, that teased my very soul ; 
A way of having his own say, 
In spite of law or love. 


“He contradicted bluntly, flat, 
He plagued me constantly at play, 
Though I a girl and he a brat, 
A brat no one could love. 


“T named him ‘ Hateful Hal,’ or ‘ Harry,’ 
I hated him most heartily ; 
So fancy whether him I'd marry, 
Or give to him my love! 


“ And yet I'd marry ‘ Hateful Hal’ 
Far rather than the one or other; 
This shows you that I never shall 
Give love to one of them.” 
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So saying, Annie off did flee ; 
And carel’d blithely as she went, 
“ «My heart’s my own, my will is free,’ 
My love’s still mine to give.” 


PART Il. 


Next day—the sky had not a cloud— 
Beneath the old oak-tree we sat 
At work, while Walter read aloud 
The love of fair Elaine. 


Then came a stranger bounding through 
The trees of skirting copse, and raised 
His cap, and smiling at us two, 
Said, “ Ladies, neighbour-love 


“Of old may warrant this address ; 
You have forgotten me, I fear ; 
But I remember you; yes, yes; 
The little girls so loved 


“ By my dear mother ” There he paused: 
And then went on: ‘‘ My playmates once; 
And now——” He glanced at us, and caused 

A smile of love from Walter. 


“Tis ‘Hateful Hal!’ exclaim’d our Annie. 

“Precisely so,’’ he laughing said ; 
“You know me well; there are not many 
Can boast that name of love 


“ You gave me formerly ; so call 
Me by it still; I like it best.” 
She redden’d; bit her lip; let fall 
Some words of aught but love. 


“The very same, that hateful way 
Of his! so masterful, so bluff!” 
I heard her mutteringly say, 
With eyes that flash’d no love. 


My Walter asked him courteously 
Of all his many wanderings ; 
‘You are a sailor, sir, I see ; 
A calling that I love. 


“ Your banded cap, your jacket blue, 
Your epaulette, and sunburnt cheek, 
All show me by these tokens true, 
You love a seaman’s life.” 


“ Ay, that I do!” frank Harry said ; 
“And yet, when I return at length, 
And see the happy life you’ve led,— 
The life of home and love,— 


“T feel that life on land may be, 
With books and women by your side, 
As nearly good as life at sea ; 
A life to lead and love.” 


My Walter smiled and look’d at me ; 
While Annie bit her lip again, 
And knit her brow, and tried to be 
Unlovely in a frown. 


“ The same imperious lordly style! 
So! * Women,’ truly! Likely he 
Should ever find one to beguile 
With needlework and love 


“His home on land, or bring him books, 
Or listen while he read aloud, 
Or tend upon him with her looks 
Of fond and happy love.” 








She murmur’d this with flushing face, 
As Walter led his guest away, 
To show him o’er our pleasant place, 
Our home of happy love. 


Then, seeing me still sitting there, 
She broke into a trilling laugh, 
And said, ‘‘ Why, Minnie, do you care 
For stitching, still, my love? 


“Can you remain so quiet, mouse, 
While Walter is with Hateful Hal, 

And making welcome to his house 
A man we cannot love ? 


You know his hospitable way, 
His friendly kindiy earnestness ; 
If Hateful Harry, now, should stay! 
Oh, think of that, my love!” 


“We'll try and bear it, dear, if so,” 
I answer’d quietly: then rose: 
“] think I'll fold my work, and go 
we And see to it, my love.” 
We went: she would my basket carry, 
And ran before: and soon we join’d 
The gentlemen—that “‘ Hateful Harry” 
And Walter my beloved. 


It proved as she had said ; he had 
Been ask’d, and he had gladly stay’d. 
“ Come, Annie,” whisper’d I, “ it’s bad ; 
But never mind, my love; 


“* We'll make the best of it, and treat 
Him so politely, that he can’t 
Be churlish, rude, and bluffly meet 
With roughness so much love.” 


Bright Annie gave a careless look, 
A careless tess of head, and smiled ; 
Then pencil and her sketching took— 
Amusement that she loves. 


While I my needle closely plied ; 
And Walter ask’d, and Harry told 
Of countries distant, far and wide, 
That he had seen and loved. 


“ And have you never chanced to meet 
In any of those foreign lands 
A woman ’bove all others sweet, 
A woman you could love ?” 


“Tn none,” said bluntly “ Hateful Hal ;” 
“* Abroad I never once set eyes 
On any, and I never shall, 
On any I could love. 


“ The only woman in my life 
I could have loved, deep hated me; 

So never shall I take a wife, 
And never shall I leve.” 


There came a silence on us all: 
And shortly after took his leave 
Our guest; but, in the outer hall, 
He said to Walter, ‘‘ Love, 


“ Such love as you have shown to me, 
A manly love of friend to friend, 
A welcome home te one from sea, 
Brings hearty love in turn. 
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“ Believe a sailor rough who says, 
In his rough way, I love you, friend ; 
T'll love you truly all my days 
In gratitude for love.” 


He turn’d away, and darted out, 
Out in the balmy night of June ; 
And presently we heard a shout, 
A loving cheer, “ Hurrah!” 


PART IV. 
Next morning Walter went to him, 
And took him out a rambling walk; 
A walk among the birch-trees slim, 
The slender trees we love. 


The silver-stemmeéd birch-trees green, 
That cluster in our hill-side woed; 
With pendent branches, boles of sheen, 
The graceful trees we love. 


And soon the sailor, “‘ Hateful Harry,” 
Came in and out, just as he pleased ; 
A moment only, or he’d tarry, 
Like one at home and loved. 


And Walter loved him, and I grew 
To tolerate him for his sake; 
And then, I think, I loved him, too, 
Because my husband loved. 


Though still I called him by his name 
Of “ Hateful Hal ;” in part because 
He liked to have it still the same, 
For mockery of love; 


In part because our Annie used 
It always, with an emphasis 
And energy, that oft I mused 
How she, so full of love 


For all beside, could have for one 
A hate so strong.—Well, time went on: 
The summer season past and gone— 
The season of ripe love 


In fruit and flower, leaf and tree,— 
One day that Hateful Hal declared 
He must be off again to sea, 


And leave the friends he loved. 


I saw him give a sharp quick look 
At Annie as he spoke the words; 
But she was buried in her book, 
Some tale of antique love. 


That look of his, in one swift flash 
Reveal’d to me his secret heart ; 
I saw twas Annie’s self this rash 
Young sailor deeply loved. 


He said there was one whom he could 
Have loved, but that she hated him; 
I saw now who it was; but would 
She e’er change hate for love ? 


“Tmpossible !” I thought, as soft 
I crept away ; and, since, I’ve learn'd 

What pass’d while I revolved oft 
The fate of Harry’s love. 


He drew more near to where she sat 
Absorb’d in reading, as it seem’d, 
And then abruptly said, “ What's that 
You're studying of love ?” 





“You Hateful Hal!” retorted she, 
Yet with a little break of voice, 
“ Why come you thus disturbing me 
In story of true love ?” 


“ Ay, ‘ Hateful Hal!’ ” he said, and turn’d 
His face away; “that same old name! 
You’ve always hated me; I learn’d 
That long ago from love.” 


“From love !” she echoed, “ surely, never!” 
“ From love,” he said, vehemently, 
“From love in boyhood, manhood, ever ; 
From love that taught me fear. 


“T fear'd your bright blue laughing eyes, 
I fear’d your roguish smiling mouth ; 
I fear’d you did too sure despise 
My boyish ardent love. 


“T took to hiding it in rough 
Rude ways, that made you hate yet more 
A lad so peremptory, bluff, 
A lad you couldn’t love. 


“ And still you hate, I see it clear; 
You hate me worse than you did then ; 
Rough ‘ Hateful Hal,’ who loves you dear, 
With all his strength of love. 


“ Well, be it so; I'm going away, 
To bear it bravely if I can; 
But, Annie, to my dying day 
My love is yours for hate. 


“ For hate I give you love in turn: 
Say ‘ Hateful Hal,’ then, once again ; 
That name still somehow makes me burn,— 
*T was given by her I love. 


“From your dear lips it has a charm, 
It thrills me strangely through and through, 
It sounds as if it meant no harm, 
And still increased my love.” 


“T thought your roughness was dislike ; 
How could I fancy it aught else? 
It seem’d so very, very like ; 
I couldn’t think it love.” 


Her voice was low as she said this; 
And then she tried to rally it; 
“ Well, ‘ Hateful Hal,’ sir, there it is, 
Since that’s the name you love.” 


“You hated when you gave it me, 
You hate me now, you'll hate me ever ; 
Is it not so? Or can it be,— . 
Oh, can it be, that love—— 


” 


He stopp’d, breath’d short, then hurried on; 
“ Dear Annie, speak,—do let me hear 
Your voice, if but one word, but one, 
Forbids me not to love.” 


He look’d at her with searching eyes, 
As if he’d read her very soul, 
Her soul of truth without disguise, 
Her soul of inward love. 


Beneath his eyes her eyes did sink ; 
In tones half arch, half sweet, she said, 
“T almost now begin to think 
Perhaps my hate was love.” 
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He trembled; caught her hand in his ; 
He snatch’d it to his breast, his lips; 
He gave it a quick fervent kiss 
Of eager hoping love. 


“ Ay, ‘ Hateful Hal’ you still shall be, 
I'll always call you by that name ; 
For ‘ Hateful Hal’ you are to me, 
The ‘ Hateful Hal’ I love!” 


He took her in his arms so strong; 
He press’d her to his beating heart, 
And held her there full soft and long: 
Between them there was love. 





A TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 
I. A LANDING. 

Ir is a little surprise—not to say start— 
when, after watching a distant light, expanding 
slowly, from the deck of the steamer, the 
skipper unexpectedly comes with a sort of pri- 
vate light and lets off a cannon. At the same 
instant the paddles are slowed. A delicious 
night, the sea all molten drip, and not a breath 
abroad. We are off Seabe: and the light- 
house is now suspiciously turned on us like a 
policeman’s bull’s-eye lantern. 

That landing had quite a contraband and 
smuggling air. Afar off are a few twinkling 
lights, like pin-holes in cardboard, and dispose 
in an arch. Off there they are all asleep, for 
it has gone One. Now comes the splash of 
oars, and here are the boats —boats broad, 
large, and contraband-looking, and carrying 
some twenty or thirty passengers. Here are 
three or four of them drifting up alongside, 
laden to the water’s edge with trunks and dark 
figures, and, like pirates about to board, each 
boat-load seemed to glide up out of the dark- 
ness. Then they poured in fiercely and overran 
the decks, wildly making for berths and cabins 
where there was no room, and where there was 
a hot still atmosphere below, and every one 
snoring or dozing. Humanity, by the way, 
when it comes on board in this way, seems to 
resent this apathy, and expects itself to be wel- 
comed wakefully and with a sort of jubilee. 
We, meantime, descend the side into new 
boats, look up a moment at the great black 
side of the vessel dimly looming down on 
us, with a red eye glaring out askance 
on us, see a fresh boat laden with fresh 
pirates and fresh mountains of baggage glid- 
img up out of the darkness, then push away for 
shore. 

Here another great bull’s-eye lantern is 
turned on us. A great pier, solemn and massive, 
and along a flight of stone stairs, with the 
touters, omnibus creatures, porters, &c., all 
waiting for their prey. A hoarse clock chimes 
half-past one. It is the most tranquil of nights. 
Tn these days of trains running ee scream- 
ing and whistling beside piers, and of packets 
coming up whistling beside railway platforms, 
this seems delightfully barbarous and original 
On the great flight of steps abundant discussion 





takes place as to what is to be done with the 
passengers—how the spoil is to be divided. The 
old animosity rages between the “touts” of the 
rival houses, the old contempt and “ chaffing” 
which it was thought obtained so notably at 
Calais, and only at Calais. But this was soon 
ended, and we, a trio called Messrs. Athos, 
Aramis, and Porthos—who does not know those 
names ?—became the spoil of the daring brave 
of the Castie Mona. We belonged to him as 
of right. His rival—was it Tae ImpreRiAt, or 
some such name, that fe called himself ?— 
avenged his repulse by what seemed a delightful 
piece of contempt. He would light his pipe ; 
and, in derision, ignited his fusee on Aramis’s 
own portmanteau. There was no vaunting in his 
action—nothing, so to speak, offensive, but it 
conveyed a world of meaning. We admired 
him for it. 

Then in the victorious bus through the most 
narrow, ill-paved, jolting streets. Porthos en- 
couraged, moreover, by sudden drifts and whiffs 
of unsavoury origin, born, perhaps, of a nightly 
miasma, says it is singularly like coming into a 
French town by night. The driver, too, cracks 
his whip in the savage way common to French 
drivers. Underneath sounds something hollow 
and rumbling ; still more like a French town. 
Then at last on to Castle Mona, the disused 
and degraded ducal residence, at precisely half- 
past one o’clock in the morning. 

Everybody is blear-eyed and half asleep, and 
bundles in to bed anyhow ; and so I, Porthos, 
go to rest, pretty wearied, in “ No. 50,” not 
knowing whether the window of “No. 50” 

ives on the superb prospects the guide-book has 
es raving about, or on a bald stack of chim- 


Packets “come in” at this sea-girt 
They go 
away, too, with the same awkwardness, coming 
round the headland and firing their gun at three 
o’clock and four o’clock in the morning. The 
unhappy busman, and his more unhappy horses, 
who must wait on these fitful visits, what a 


neys. 
island at all sorts of irregular hours. 


time ¢hey must have of it! Boots, as a matter 
of course, never sleeps, so it falls in naturally 
with Ais course of work. The morning that 
shake the dust from off my shoes, the “bus” 
with busman, and the Boots, come jingling 
round to great clatter and cracking of the 
whip, with all their customary spirit, though all 
the gas is flaring, and the clock in the hall is 
striking three a.M. 


II, OUR TOWN. 


But it is very pleasant to find there is to 
be no ground for misgivings. On awaking in 
the morning, on coming thus to a new country, 
it is a pleasant speculation to pause before 
opening the shutters, and wonder what you are 
to see, and what manner of picture is about to 
openonyou. Here I find, from the window of 
“No. 50,” a wide low-lying bay, faced with 
soft headlands and broken into little coves, with 
the houses huddled and clustering down the 
hill to the beach, as if they were going to bathe ; 
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a delicious glistening morning, with the blue 
sea rolling in softly and languidly, and a fresh 
glistening look over the horizon; a steamer 
with red chimneys is gliding in past the light- 
house, too-lazy to use its paddles; down on the 
beach are the white sentry-boxes, being wheeled 
out by an overworked horse, who has to canter 
hard from box to box, but summoned by cla- 
morous bathers, while the British tourist, most 
odious and demonstrative in his touring, is walk- 
ing home with a wet towel on his shoulder, to 
proclaim to all whom it may concern (and is 
there any one whom such a thingcou/d concern?) 
that he has been bathing. 

Of course this creature swarms and spawiis, 
so to speak, in splendid variety and abundance 
on these grounds. Liverpool is but a few hours’ 
steam away, and, as a matter of course, it sends 
all its most unpleasant children to us for fresh 
air and a pleasant wash in the sea. Who shall 
grudge them these cheap blessings? But why 
go to the expense of the theatrical, and 
what ¢hey think the professional and appro- 

riate tourist dress, of infinite varieties of mean 
ats, bag and strap, &c.? Why should they 
march three abreast, looking up to the houses 
and shops on each side with a defiant interroga- 
tion, as if to see that they answered to the florid 
descriptions put in the guide-books? I see 


more of the “low British tourist,” that is, 
“snob,” in this place than in any other, and in 
all his odious waar 


I meet them on the hills 
in parties, invariably vindicating their title to 
be genuine British tourists by roaring “Slap 
Bang!” (the snobs’ National Anthem), or carry- 
ing empty ale-bottles, displaying Messrs. All- 
sopp’s labels, on walking-sticks on their shoul- 
ders. Altogether a bright place, yet not cheery. 
There was an infinite number of donkeys, whose 
unhappy backs it is a special delight and pride 
on the part of our tourist to overload and strain 
with his vulgar person. Second to this, per- 
haps, a more fascinating pastime is to walk 
along the sands, as close as the sea will let them, 
to the ladies who are bathing. This is great 
sport in itself, as is also the confusion and an- 
noyance which these females suffer, and, when 
related at breakfast, naturally raises their cha- 
racter as “ fast men.” 

In a morning walk I see yet more of this 
curious species, especially as 1 pass “ Midgely’s 
Mona Boarding-house,” where they swarm over 
on the balconies, and look through rusty tele- 
scopes and opera-glasses. A lane runs between 
the Mona Boarding-house and a second, which 
the owner has taken through the expansion of 
his business; but doors open down in the com- 
mon lane, and the tourists of both sexes lounge 
on the steps, and interchange morning greet- 
ings, and smoke short pipes with the ease of 
men at their clubs. 

I am glad to see the Irish outside car well 
naturalised here, as well as its Welsh sister the 
“inside car,” which, it may be said, is an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and conversational vehicle. 
But the Irish outside is scarcely the same thing 
in a foreign country—this is Porthos’s remark ; 





it requires the dashing laissez-aller style of 
driving known in its native land. Aramis thinks 
there 1s a good deal in the build, too; they are 
tighter, more springy, and drawn together, there 
and in the Scotch quarter of Ireland; here 
they spread out and sprawl a little, and be- 
come heavy: they lose animation. 

Not so bad, either, are the large waggonettes, 
which trundle by with much jingling, and which 
are labelled “Jongs’s Crescent Buss” (spelt 
like a chaste salute), “ FaRE TwoPrENCE.” Vet 
to this retreat, more or less innocent, have pene- 
trated the demons of old rivalry and competi- 
tion, for here, not very much behind either, is 
“ Cox’s OricinaL Crescent Buss.” As a 
matter of course, the odious and notorious 
Three Legs, well buttoned-up in splatterdashes 
and decorated with spurs, sprawl and spin in 
every direction. “ Cox’s Original Crescent 
Buss,” of course, displays them, and would 
properly receive no custom if he did not. The 
policeman’s collar and cuffs, the steamer’s 
paddle-boxes, the walls of buildings, the tops of 
posters, all exhibit this emblem, with a weary 
loyalty. Some way it imparts an absurd air of 
motion, and on the policeman’s collar suggests 
an air of scampering pursuit. In the shops, 
handkerchiefs are so decorated, and the idea -is 
further improved with odious men, modelled on 
the late Albert Smith’s picture of “ the Gent,” 
who are seen plying along on three legs. But 
the true Manx jest and “wut” is clearly the 
effigy of the same individual, who appears on 
handkerchiefs, note-paper, cards, collars, every- 
where carrying out the same exquisite and most 
facetious jest ; that is, getting his boots cleaned, 
and saying to the astounded shoeblack, when 
the third leg is presented, “Stupid! Brush 
away! Don’t you see I am a Manxman?” The 
Manxmen are never tired of grinning over this 
conceit. The “ far-famed Mona’s Bouquet,” 
which is distilled from the choicest flowers on 
the island, is, of course, for the benefit of 
strangers; but suspicion is awakened by its 
being advertised as “the original far-famed 
Mona’s Bouquet, distilled from the choicest 
flowers,” and we soon discover that Smith, the 
chemist, has Ais far-famed bouquet, and Jack- 
son, the druggist, his, and Jones, the apothe- 
cary, his; but all nervously anxious, in the in- 
terest of the poor tourist wishing to purchase 
the sweet scent, to caution the public against 
being taken in by interested parties. Some 
very ordinary spars and pebbles are picked up 
on the shore, which are, of course, made into 
bracelets and brooches adorned with silver, the 
present of which would have the effect of making 
one low spirited; and these are greedily bought 
by the visitor in the felt “ wide-awake,” for the 
purpose of putting on the wrist or sticking in 
the belt of his charmer. 


III. OUR HOTEL. 


There are great legends about our hotel— 
how it was built by a certain duke of the finest 
stone, &c. The “ noble banqueting-hall,” the 
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“spacious corridor,” &c., says the guide-book, 
of course, in a delirium of rapture. It is cer- 
tainly well placed, as it wer , on the sea-shore, 
with pleasant grounds about it, where the duke 
and the duke’s family, of course, wandered and 
saw company. Still, with all these older glories 
and distinguished memories, .it is what Porthos 
calls rather a “shy” place. Mueh violence has 
been done to the duke’s state-rooms, each of 
which has been carved up and partitioned off 
into half a dozen smaller ones, and, as Aramis 
remarks, the walls can’t be very thick, when 
you hear your neighbour turning in his bed. 
In the grounds, languid croquet goes on all day 
long ; in the great reception-room a good deal 
of reading newspapers, and working, and very 
courageous public performing on the piano goes 
on. ‘There are infinitely more ladies than men, 
and the men, Porthos says again, are “‘a shy 
lot”—not in bearing, certainly, but after the 
technical and accepted meaning. Nothing is 
more amusing, and profitable, too, than to 
study a little human nature at these places—at 
dinner especially. To see the pride and festive 
‘airs which families—stout mamma, two daugh- 
ters, and amiable though helpless parent—all 
assume. They are unused to the life, and wish 
again and again “that these tables d’héte, as 
abroad, took more root in benighted England.” 
A glib man beside them, whose freedom seems 
charming, cordially agrees. He quite charms 


mamma, especially when he hectors the waiters. 
He is most,likely a clerk, or a 


“ce 


commercial 
gen So, too, the smart young man who sits 
at the head of the table, and from a long re- 
sidence of more than three weeks, affects to be 
“ President.” He consults thoughtfully and 
“ knowingly” with the head waiter, and brings 
a blush of shame to a bushy-whiskered newly 
married clergyman, of a very retiring disposi- 
tion for all his bushy whiskers, by calling on 
him publicly for grace before meat. 


t.?? 


IV. OUR STAGE. 

Our little town is theatrical in the season 
when the visitors come; and up a narrow little 
street, or lane, two theatres, exactly opposite, 
flaunt defiance at each other like—like two 
yainted and angry dames. One is the THEATRE 
RoyaL, and, by a courtesy that obtains every- 
where, properly takes the pas of all others. 
The Heim Apparent is the other. The first is 
under a sort of joint captaincy—the “ manage- 
ment” of Mr. Riptey Ryper, and the “ direc- 
tion” of Miss Katutgen Lamorrte. It needs 
no littie bird to tell me that Mr. Ridley Ryder 
and Miss Kathleen Lamotte are man and wife, 
and have a large family; and that Miss La- 
motte’s christian name is Mary, not Kathleen; 
and, finally, that her maideu name never was 
Lamotte, but Wrigley, or some such denomina- 
ticn. Still, for the young boys and romantic 
drapers’ assistants, such prosy diet would never 
do, and they believe that lady to be a ravishing 
young princess of only eighteen, whose golden 
locks belong to her own head and not to the 





property-man, and who secretly believe that 
Ridley Ryder is consumed with a burning desire 
to possess so lovely a being. 

like the Theatre Royal amazingly. It is no 
bigger than a bandbox. ‘There are tiers of 
boxes, the centre of which is so close to the 
stage that an agile man could readily clear the 
pit in a good jump. But room was plenty and 
cheap upwards, so that the audience, which was 
densely packed, seemed hung on pegs over each 
other, like hats. There was no slanting or 
sloping in the arrangements. ‘The orchestra 
suffered most from the straitness of room, 
especially the leader, Mr. Fugle; for, to rein- 
force “ the band”—a cornet, flute, and violin 
being but a thin combination—a pianoforte had 
been introduced, the finger-board of which lite- 
rally projected against Mr. Fugle’s chest, and 
seemed to cut into histhighs. Yet let me not be 
misunderstood : the whole was excellent, so far 
as it went ; there were no wrong notes, and Fugle 
had arranged his forces with great skill and 
judgment. I have heard more pretentious 
bodies much less acceptable; and Fugle him- 
self warmed up his forces, and, both hands 
being engaged, and very busily, too, led briskly 
with his head and hair, as Miss Lamotte, 
with her long golden hair, gave Sing, Birdie, 
sing. 
Fugle’s head lay back upon his shoulders 
with closed eyes, as if enraptured, but he struck 
in after the shake and last note with tremendous 
effect. The acting is very fair indeed, and we 
have the regular round of sensation dramas, 
with a ballet an ’t please you. I like to see the 
look of the house—the pleased faces of the audi- 
ence, who are grateful for this entertainment, 
like children at a pantomime. Outside I see 
our hotel buss (I must adopt the local spelling) 
waiting and blocking up the whole street, and 
in a front row of the boxes are a family—a 
whole one, too—from our hotel, who have made 
a festival of it, and have chartered the buss for 
themselves—at least, papa has, who is a good 
soul. He ought to be, for there are two en- 
gaging daughters, who will be going out to the 
Liverpool parties next year or so, and who are 
quite unsophisticated and unspoiled as yet, and 
accept the whole play with absorbing interest. 
Thus, when Ridley Ryder, as a Ticket-of-Leave 
Man, is ranting fearfully, and straining the 
golden-haired Kathleen to his bosom (to the 
despair of the drapers’ youths), roarmg against 
the prejudices of society, against gentlemen who 
have left prison, making Aramis, Porthos, 
and Athos, who have heard good ranting in 
their day, laugh heartily, ‘heir tearful eyes and 
ready handkerchiefs are ready to sympathise 
with and actually encourage that ground- 
ling. But for a night next week—a night 
of honour, indeed—they have secured “ his 
Excellency the Governor,” and the perform- 
ance is to be honoured by the “Immediate 
Presence,” whatever that may mean, of that 
illustrious idol, who seems at all these realms 
to be a piece of gaudy furniture, lent about the 
various “stations” of the place. This favour 
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must sting to the heart Mr. Himz1er Rocer- 
son, lessee of the opposition theatre over the 
way, who mus¢ intrigue, and grovel, and even 
crawl up the back stair—if there be such a 
thing—of the governor’s little villa, until he 
obtain the same favour of the “ Immediate Pre- 
sence.” But Hillier Rogerson’s house cannot 
compete with the regular house. It has the 
shy, shirking, coxverted air of the assembly- 
room or concert-hall, and the air seems charged 
with the ghostly utterances of the gentleman 
who described “ Baily’s Owyhee Panorama” 
last year, or the more measured and less exhila- 
rating utterances of the Rev. Mr. M‘Corkup, 
who appealed about the same time for the 
British seamen. The stage is inconveniently 
near the face of the front seats, yet the manager 
earns popular support by exerting himself in a 
particular direction, where, it must be confessed, 
the regular drama breaks down. He has rested 
entirely on what a noble lord, in a certain novel, 
said would be the salvation of the stage—viz. 
thoroughly good and substantial “leg pieces.” 
The show in this direction, assuming that the 
theory of the old lord was right, must on this 
night have saved the drama. The audience were 
enraptured with this display, as, indeed, with 
everything, and cheered to the echo. On an- 
other night I see Othello—for I am an almost 
nightly patron of the drama—and hear Mr. 
Wilkins in person tear the Moor to tatters. 
His yells, groans, and shrieks, as his own infa- 
tuation and the villany of Iago were more and 
more established, were terrific, and, I could see, 
inconvenienced the audience. He was over six 
feet high, and his lungs were formed in propor- 
tion. He introduced a “ business” into his own 
“death,” which, though taking a long time, 
seemed new. In his agonies he caught hold of 
Desdemona’s bed-curtain, seemed to reel over 
her inanimate form, then reeled back and hung 
in the air, still supported by the loved one’s 
curtain, which, no doubt, the property-man had 
been instructed to secure firmly for the purpose. 
It held wonderfully, though the canvas bed- 
sy behind were seen to sway a good deal. 

ut finally he let it go, and fell dead, splendidly 
true and flat, on the ground. The crash was 
terrific. 


V. OUR PORT. 


Our port is very satisfactory, and, what with 
the market that runs in on it, and the old 
church that sticks its yellow shoulders for- 
ward, like an old crone for a gossip, and the 
crowd of sailors who lounge with their hands in 
their pockets, and women who sell fish, and 
ears and carriages, which appear suddenly 
among these objects, to the music of loud 
cracking whips, has quite a Boulogne air. There 
is a short stumpy little red pier, with a light- 
house at the end, where, about five o’clock, 
when a packet comes in, there is an affectation 
of a genteel promenade. Much more stirring 
and gay is the scene at the top and bottom of 
the pier stairs, where there are some forty or 
fifty of the gaudily painted pleasure-boats 





coming in or going out—a crowd of Fannies, 
Teazers, Foams, Flirts, and such-like. The 
great stairs are crowded with the British 
tourist, going out or coming in, and who 
makes a grand display when he takes his 
women on the water. When four gentlemen 
insist on rowing, there are some curious speci- 
mens in that direction; the oars splashing up 
and down unevenly. He must, of course, sing, 
“Cheer, Boys,” or “ Slap Bang,” as he rows; 
and, as he comes back, the bottom of the stairs 
is a regular crush, from the bows of boats re- 
turning. Every moment we are startled by the 
report of a cannon—for every vessel is bound 
in honour to salute as she enters the port—and 
we all rush to the edge to see who it is. 


VI. OUR POLITICS, 


It will be seen from all this that our island— 
“our sea-girt island,” adds the guide, almost 
unnecessarily—has no very wonderful physical 
attractions. Morally, however, it is highly in- 
teresting, and very amusing. We have arrived 
on the eve of a great political convulsion. A 
change in the constitution is being meditated 
by an unscrupulous governor and a set of 
suborned and degenerate Manxmen, who are 
his tools. We are in one of what the guide- 
hook calls “ gaily painted pleasure-boats,” 
when a remark of the boatman lets ws into the 
secret of this state of things. How did he like 
the governor? With a sardonic grin and 
savage pull at the oar, he would like hugely to 
have “ the fixin’ of him!” He had laid taxes 
on everything—on drink and tobacco—which 
before could be drunk and smoked without ex- 
pense. He had even tried to lay something on 
the boats, but he was “fixed” in that attempt. 
From this Masaniello we hear plenty of sa 
closures. 

This queer little country is ruled by a go- 
vernor, who has “ His Excellency” showered on 
him with the obsequiousness common to all de- 
pendencies, and has every single utterance re- 
ported to the letter and form of word by 
ambuscade reporters. He lives in a little villa. 
His two familiars, the aiders and abettors, no 
doubt, in these nefarious changes, are two 
officers called Deempsters, who are paid magis- 
trates—‘“ pampered,” no doubt, the Manx 
Gazette and Mona Sun call them. These, with 
the bishop and another officer, constitute the 
Upper House. No wonder the Manx Gazette 
hints at the iniquity of a system which allows 
of our lives and liberties being “ tampered 
with” under such a rule. The Lower House 
is the House of Keys, constituted, I believe, by 
nomination also, and supposed to be corrupted 
by the governor’s smiles, and, perhaps, lunches 
at the villa. For every one, even the editor of 
the radical Manx Gazette, worships these great 
“ swells ;” and if the governor only knew his 
interest and his proper “ cue,” he might, by “a 
lunch” or two, and giving him the bishop’s 
lady to “take in,” soothe this most rabid of 
patriots. 
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I see a concert advertised, and it is a key to 
human nature—the same everywhere—to see 
in what flaming red letters its sponsors are pro- 
claimed : Under the distinguished patronage of 
H. Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Mrs. Wilcox, the Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man and Mrs. Pouters, his Honour the Deemp- 
ster and Mrs. Welshwater, and (this struck 
us as delightful) His Honour tHe ARcu- 
DEACON’s OFFICIAL AND Mrs. QuICK. 

So do we kotoo all over the world. At the 
Theatre Royal, that same night, we find less ex- 
pansion in the patronage, and some mystery ; 
for the performance is by permission and under 
the patronage of 


His Honour tHE H. B. or Dovetas. 


This mystified Aramis, Porthos, and Athos 
for a long time. A native caricaturist, said 
Aramis. A local lead-pencil (allusion to the 
native mines), said Porthos. Athos said nothing, 
but reflected. It was he who hit on the solu- 
tion, THe Hien Batuirr! But did not the 
abbreviation sound familiar, not to say free 
and easy? It was agreed to be in bad taste, 
and I have no doubt the “H. B’”’ was hurt 
by it. 

But the whole does remind one of a certain 
other island, not so far away, and to which 
steamers run. There is the agitation against 


the brutal Saxon ; and we have only to read the 
newspapers to see how the unscrupulous op- 


pressor is struggling, not to absorb, but “to 
destroy” our island. The Manx editors are 
lashing themselves to fury at the notion of 
“annexation.” They callit “THE ANNEXATION 
HOWL,” in large capitals. They hold up to 
ridicule “the stupid boobies of the House of 
Keys,” who squandered and cast to the dogs (sic) 
twenty-seven thousand acres of Manx land.” 
They are “popinjay bipeds,” “ —— Manx 
Tories,” and what not. These are literally to 
be found in a single journal. In fact, the world 
repeats itself, even in a teacup. 

A debate in the “ House of Keys” took place 
when the writer was “ on the island ;” but the 
writer missed being present at the exciting 
scene. Every word, however, was faithfully 
reported in the Manx Gazette, and in a dramatic 
way; as, for instance: “ Tas Secretary : O yes, 
the right of appeal is retained.” The question 
was about the constitution of a new Court of 
Appeal. The jokes in this House were of the 
mildest sort, and seemed to go:a long way. 
Mr. Tidwell alluded to conscience being a 
check ; on which Mr. Chatters, another “ Key,” 
neatly retorted: “ Mr. Tidwell does not seem 
to think that conscience is a very elastic sort of 
thing ”—an allusion, it is recorded, which pro- 
duced “ roars of laughter.” But Mr. Tidwell was 
not to be so disposed of. ‘‘ Our friend,” he said, 
“the honourable member in the corner, is judging 
by his own case, when he talks of elasticity of 
conscience ;” which in its turn produced “ roars 
of laughter.” Mr. Harkee, another “ Key,” in- 
dignantly protested against all change. This 





was the best stroke of the day. “Such a 
change,” he said, “would be doing away with 


our vitals.” 





AN EVIL THURSDAY. 
On Recorp in VENICE. 
CHAPTER I. 

Tue clock of the Frari at Venice was striking 
three* on Thursday, the 23rd February, 1525. 
It was carnival time. On the little bridge, 
which leads from the square or piazza of Santa 
Maria dei Frari to the gateway of the Palazzo 
Zeno, a man stood with a matchlock in his 
hand. He was shortly joined by another man 
enveloped in a mantle. The new comer ex- 
changed a few words with the former. Almost 
immediately a report was heard; the man in the 
mantle fell heavily on the steps of the bridge ; 
the man of the matchlock fled rapidly through 
the little Piazza Zeno, leaving his weapon with 
the match still burning on the ground. 

The whole transaction was observed by two 
of the guardians of safety, or police, who has- 
tened to the spot. One of them stopped to 
give what assistance he could to the wounded 
man ; the other gave chase to the assassin. 

The dying man thrust back the police agent, 
who was endeavouring to loosen his cloak to 
discover the wound, with his arm, and, with a 
broken voice, exclaimed: 

“Ziobat—il viluppo—disegni!” that is to 
say, “Thursday—the case—drawings.” 

“Signore,” retorted the police agent, “ we 
know that this is Thursday; never mind the 
papers and drawings; let me examine your 
wound.” 

* Zioba,” I say, replied the dying man. 

He made a prodigious effort to say somethin 
else ; but the blood gushed from his mouth, an 
prevented utterance. Two slugs had passed 
through his lungs. With a convulsive spasm, 
his head fell heavily on the flag-stones. He 
was dead. 

Such was the official report of the police- 
agent, Menego. 

The other agent was meantime in hot pursuit 
of the assassin. The latter was young and 
active, and fear added speed to his natural 
agility. The festivities of the carnival had 
attracted nearly the whole of the population of 
Venice to the Place of St. Mark, and the narrow 
streets were almost deserted. After man 
windings, the assassin reached the Grand Canal, 
near the Church of St. Sylvestre. He threw 
himself into a gondola that was tied to one of 
the posts, and made for the opposite side of the 
canal, handling his oar in a manner which de- 
noted that he was no novice in the art. The 
few seconds lost in unloosing the gondola 
enabled the police-agent to get a closer view 
of him. He saw that he.was in the dress of a 





* According to our English calculation, this 
would be eight o’clock in the evening. 

¢ Zioba, in the Venetian dialect, means Thurs- 
day. 
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student. Something shining, which hung by 
his side, and which resembled one of those tin 
cases in which the licentiates of the University 
of Padua were wont to carry their diplomas, 
confirmed the police-agent in the idea that he 
was a member of that university. His face was 
concealed by a mask, and the darkness pre- 
vented the agent seeing more. 

On the reiterated shouts of the police-agent, 
a boatman, who was slumbering at the other 
side of the canal, on the steps of the Loredano 
Palace, got up, rubbing his eyes, and, half asleep, 
asked what was the matter. Manego finally made 
up his mind to continue the pursuit, but re- 
turned in less than five minutes, saying he had 
lost all traces of the man in the crowd near St. 
Mark’s. 

The police-agent, finding the chase was up, 
returned to his comrade to draw up an official 
report of the transaction. They put the dead 
body into a gondola, and conveyed it to the 
chief police-office of the St. Pol district, in 
which the murder had been committed. All the 
police-agents were out on duty to prevent riots 
among the maskers, and to keep order. Two 
hours elapsed before a small number could be 
sent out with the very imperfect description of 
the assassin given by the two who witnessed 
the crime. There were more than two thousand 
students from the University of Padua on that 
night enjoying themselves at the theatres, pub- 
lic balls, and places of refreshment. 

The Thursday of the carnival week was 
always a great day with the students of Padua. 
Headed by a band of music, they marched at 
midday in procession through the streets with- 
out committing any excesses ; but at night, de- 
spite the heavy penalties they were liable to, 
they gave rein to the wildest orgies, much to 
the alarm and disgust of the more sober citizens 
of Venice. On the Friday morning, a flotilla 
of gondolas, gaily decked with flags, took them 
back to the mainland, and the remainder of the 
carnival belonged to the citizens of Venice. 

At the police-office, it was ascertained that 
the murdered man was one Antonio Toldo, a 
rich jeweller, domiciled at San Salvador. A 
silver chain round his neck, and a _ well-fur- 
nished purse in his pocket, showed that the 
murder was not accompanied by robbery; the 
motive was, therefore, to be attributed to 
hatred or revenge. A letter in the pocket- 
book of the defunct proved that he had been 
enticed intoa trap. ‘This letter, written in the 
Brescian dialect, and evidently in a disguised 
hand, ran thus : 

** Ser Antonio, if on Thursday at eight o’clock 
precisely you will come to the Campo Zeno, 
near the Church of the Frari, an individual, 
who takes an interest in all deceived husbands, 
will put you in possession of the papers you 
are anxious to obtain. You must burn them, 
though they are masterpieces, and he whom 
you have persecuted has forgiven you your 
ill-will.” : 

This document, with the official report of 
the inquest on the body, with the clothes of 
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the victim, and the matchlock, were 
safe custody at the police-oflice. 

The night was pretty far advanced when 
the’ two agents who witnessed the murder 
started to see if they could find any indica- 
tions to put them on the track of the assassin. 
About an hour before daybreak, Menego was 
attracted by the noise made by a number 
of students seated inside a small wineshop 
in a little street near the Church of St. 
Moses. One of these students, standing on 
the table, was addressing the others in a bur- 
lesque harangue, which elicited shouts of laugh- 
ter and the applause of his audience. ‘“ Long 
life to Pascal Zioba!” was repeatedly shouted 
by the admiring students, who drank the health 
of the orator. The name caught the ear of 
the police-agent, who remembered the broken 
wnke of Toldo, who twice repeated the word 
Ziob&. Menego’s intellect was none of the 
brightest, and he dared not arrest the student 
on simple suspicion. He satisfied himself with 
taking a long searching look at the features of 
the young man, that he might recognise him 
again. He then returned to the office for in- 
structions as to whether he should arrest him 
or not. He was ordered to do so at once, and, 
accompanied by two or three others, he hast- 
ened to the wine-shop. But the sun had 
meantime risen, the wine-shop was closed, and 
the flotilla of the students was already plough- 
ing the waves of the blue Adriatic, on its way to 
the mainland. 

On the morrow, a lady, dressed in deep 
mourning, and of remarkable beauty, presented 
herself at the criminal court, and, throwing her- 
self at the feet of the magistrates, sobbing, em- 
plored justice and revenge for the murder of 
her husband, Antonio Toldo ; she said that she 
would place one-half of her fortune at the dis- 
posal of the judges to discover the assassin. 
The magistrates requested the beautiful Lucrezia 
Toldo to rise, promised her that the murder of 
her husband should be avenged, showed her 
the reports already made, and the measures 
which had been taken, and assured her that the 
most pressing orders had been given to dis- 
cover the murderer. A few days afterwards, a 
gondola full of police-agents conveyed to Venice, 
to the Prison of the Forty, the student Pascal 
Zioba, who had been arrested at Padua. Among 
his papers a portfolio was found containing pen- 
and ink sketches ; most of the drawings repre- 
sented a woman who bore a strong resemblance 
to Lucrezia Toldo. Pascal was eighteen years 
of age, and had not yet taken his degree, conse- 
quently had no diploma ; but it was proved that 
on the Thursday im question he wore the dress 
of a doctor of law, and amused himself during 
the whole of the night in performing the part of 
such a personage. 

These indications seemed of a nature to lead 
to a discovery of the truth; but the accused, on 
the very first examination, triumphantly refuted 
every suspicious circumstance, and caused the 
greatest uncertainty in the minds of the judges. 
He called as witness a girl of Padua, who 
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avowed herself to be Zioba’s mistress, and that 
she sat to him asa model. As the features of 
this girl bore a still more striking resemblance 
to the pen-and-ink drawings than those of 
Lucrezia Toldo, the truthfulness of this witness 
could not be called in question. 

The commission of inquiry sent for Lucrezia, 
and confronted her with the accused. They 
looked fixedly at each other, and declared it 
was the first time they had met. The phy- 
siognomy of lLucrezia did not betray the 
slightest emotion; but as she left the court the 
widow of Antonio Toldo burst into tears, de- 
claring that her husband would never be avenged, 
as that man could not be the murderer; she 
had never seen his face before. 

The fair ladies of Venice being celebrated for 
skilful intrigue, and their morals not above 
suspicion, the magistrates ordered the most 
minute inquiries to be made respecting the ante- 
cedents of Lucrezia. They all turned in favour 
of that lady. Not only had she never been 
known to have been concerned in an affair of 
gallantry, but on this point she affected a severity 
almost amounting to prudery, so much so that 
she had broken off all intercourse with her 
mother on account of an affair which created 
some scandal ten years previously. In vain at 
different times had her mother endeavoured to 
procure a reconciliation. The idea cf compli- 
city between Pascal Ziob&’ and the widow of 
Messer Antonio was therefore given up as inad- 
missible. 

Nor did the matchlock throw any light upon 
the transaction. Pascal declared that he never 
was in possession of firearms. The armourers 
of Venice and Padua stated that it had not 
come from their workshops. They presumed it 
was of Milanese fabrication, and the letter G, 
inlaid in mother-of-pearl in the stock, showed 
that it had, in all probability, been made to 
special order. It was presumed this weapon 
— been kept in some wealthy house as a 
relic. 

When the circumstances attending the per- 
petration of the crime were entered into, the 
accused brought forward in evidence a band of 
students with whom he was in the Place of 
St. Mark precisely at the hour the murder was 
committed. It is true Zioba had left his comrades 
for a few minutes, and it was proved that the 
man who struck the hours at the Frari did so 
after all the other clocks had struck; but the 
distance between the Zeno Palace and the 
Square of St. Mark would take a quarter of an 
hour, and as much to return, and unless he had 
wings at his heels, Pascal, with all his agility, 
could not have done the distance in the short 
time he was absent. It was observed that he 
appeared heated on his return, but the carnival 
was at its height, and there were numbers of 
students as heated as himself, and the gaiety and 
unembarrassed good humour he displayed could 
not give ground for the suspicion that he had 
just committed a murder. This plea of an alibi 
threw the court into additional perplexity. 

There still remained the anonymous letter 
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which had drawn Antonio Toldo into the snare. 
Whether it was that the handwriting was skil- 
fully disguised, or that it was by another hand. 
no resemblance could be traced to that of the 
student. The letter, moreover, was written in 
the Brescian dialect, and none had ever heard 
Pascal Zioba make use of that dialect. De- 
spite all these doubts, the prisoner was re- 
manded, and his trial ordered to take place in 
due form before the Court of the Forty. 


CHAPTER II. 

Pascal, in reply to the questions of his 
judges, gave the following narrative of the his- 
tory of his early years : 

“As far back as his memory went, he had 
recollections of a magnificent palace in which he 
dwelt, in a chamber hung with tapestry, where 
two women had care of him. He drew from 
this the conclusion that he belonged to some 
noble family on the mainland. One day there 
was a great uproar in the palace. He heard 
shrieks and the sound of cannon and musketry. 
A frightened maid-servant carried him off in her 
arms, and hurried through the streets, which 
were full of soldiers. The town was doubtless 
being pillaged. In the midst of the tumult he 
did not know what became of him. After an 
interval of which he had no recollection, he 
found himself in company of a band of gipsies, 
entrusted to the care of a young gipsy lass, who 
used to beat him and half starve him. At a halt 
of these gipsies near Bassano, he hid himself in 
some bushes; and the gipsies, being obliged to 
decamp, left him behind. A peasant woman 
found him, and took him home with her. She 
was still alive; her name Marcellina Aliga. He 
knew that his name was Pascal, and as the good 
woman had found him on the Bassano road on 
a Thursday, she gave him the byname of Zioba, 
which he had kept ever since, and by which he 
was known at the university. Marcellina was 
very fond of him, and he still loved her with 
the affection of a son. One day, two gerttle- 
men, in hunting costume, entered her cottage 
to rest themselves. Wine and fruit were laid 
before them. One of the two, who was no 
other than the celebrated painter Titian, having 
scrutinised his (Pascal’s) countenance, proposed 
that he should go with him to Venice, saying 
he wished to take his portrait. Marcellina 
allowed him to go, and he accompanied Titian. 
That great master took a liking to him, gave 
him lessons, and found that he had some taste 
for the noble art he cultivated. He became 
one of his pupils, and had the honour of work- 
ing at the decorations of the Hall of the Grand 
Council. As a reward for his labour, and at 
the request of his master, the most noble 
Council of Ten granted him an annual pension 
of fifty ducats for a term of ten years. At the 
expiration of four years the decorations were 
completed. Thanks to the generosity of the 
noble lords, he had a pension and the means 
of a livelihood. By the interest of Titian, he 
was admitted to the University of Padua, 
though he had no family papers or certificate 
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of his birth to show.. This was in 1623, and 
from his appearance he was put down as of 
seventeen years of age. This is all that he 
could tell their lordships respecting his origin 
and his childhood.” 

The peasant woman of Bassano was sent for, 
and fully corroborated Pascal’s statement. 

Since the commencement of the trial, a notice 
was posted up on the bridge of the Rialto, in- 
viting all persons who had any knowledge of 
Pascal to present themselves before the Forty. 
Various individuals gave information of no 
moment. Among the number, however, who 
gave voluntary testimony, we find the name of 
the celebrated Titian. 

“Pascal,” said the great painter, “was one 
of my best pupils. He was a first-rate draughts- 
man. I recognised in him that innate skill and 
knowledge of the secrets of our art, without 
which no man can become a great painter. 
The figures sprang, as it were, naturally to life 
under the fingers of this boy as if he had im- 
bibed the art with his mother’s milk. In the 
great picture which the Supreme Council deigned 
to command of me, representing the defeat of 
the Emperor Frederick, one of my greatest 
works, the group in which Prince Otho 1s taken 
prisoner and brought before the Admiral of this 
most serene Republic, was entirely drawn by 
Pascal Zioba. After thrice drawing it, 1 was 
not satisfied with my own work, and put it up 
to competition among my pupils; and it was 
from Zioba’s sketch that I gave the last touch 


to this picture, so difficult in conception that 
no artist before me ventured to undertake it.* 
“T founded great hopes on Pascal as an honour 


to my profession: Like myself, he painted 
from love of the Art, and not for lucre; but, 
with regret, I found that he had not sufficient 
ambition of glory, and entertained no wish to 
see his name inscribed on the list of great mas- 
ters. Some extraordinary idea that he was of 
noble birth continually haunted him. He fan- 
cied he should some day discover his parents, 
whom he believed to be great lords. This 
folly ruined his career. As soon as he received 
his small pension, he expressed a wish to enter 
the university, to learn things stranger to our 
art. My remonstrances were in vain. He re- 
plied, good humouredly, that, should it please 
God, he would one day order pictures from me 
to the amount of ten thousand ducats to cele- 
brate his coming of age. I left him to his folly ; 
but as I loved the boy, I exerted myself to get 
him admitted into the university. Pascal Zioba 
led a regular life ; he had no hatreds or quarrels, 
not from mildness of character, for he is rather 
hasty in temper than otherwise, but from deep- 
rooted pride. His disposition was lively and 
amusing; but, with all hisgood humour, he always 
showed that he considered himself superior to 
his companions. Unless anything should tran- 
spire to alter my opinion, I believe him in- 
capable of committing a murder.” 





* This picture of Titian was destroyed in the 
fire of the ducal palace in 1572. 

t See the papers of the Caso dei Gambareschi at 
Venice. 





In his reply to the judges, the accused showed 
the most remarkable assurance and presence of 
mind. The only charge that remained against 
him was the broken words of the dying man. 
Those three words, “Zioba—il viluppo—di- 
segni,” the magistrates interpreted as, “ Zioba 
is the name of my murderer; you will recog- 
nise him by the case he carries on his shoulder, 
and in which, instead of a diploma, there are 
drawings.” This explanation appeared probable ; 
but Pascal constructed a dozen phrases with 
the same words, all of which might be equally 
probable. 

“ But,” said the chief magistrate, “the name 
of the accused is Zioba, and it is a very uncom- 
mon name.” 

“That is true,” replied Pascal; “but there 
is a Thursday in every week. If, instead of 
Zioba, Messer Antonio had said Doge, would 
you at once have conferred upon me that dignity 
so nobly worn by our august prince, the magni- 
ficent Andreas Gritti? Ido not think so. It 
would have been much better for me than if 
poor Marcellina Aliga had found me in the road 
to Bassano on a Wednesday; I should then 
have been called Mercore, and the words of the 
murdered man would not have affected me.” 

At each reply, the accusation lost ground. 
There was every appearance of Pascal being 
acquitted, when an incident again aroused the 
suspicions of the judges. A new witness ap- 
peared in court. It was the noble lord Francis 
Contarini. 

On beholding the prisoner, that grave per- 
sonage addressed him as follows : 

“Well, young man, it seems decreed that I 
shall always find you in trouble. This time I 
will not promise to save you; but I will say a 
few words in your favour.” 

Pascal, doubtless, did not expect much from 
the generous intentions of this witness; for on 
beholding Francis Contarini he turned deadly 
pale, and gave marked evidence of anxiety. 

The noble Contarini made the following 
statement : 

“On Thursday of last year’s carnival, whilst 
crossing the Piazzetta at dusk, I came upon a 
group of masked students, who were enjoying 
themselves. One of them, performing the part 
of an improvisatore, was addressing a comic 
speech to the gaping crowd. I was accom- 
panied by the Lord Grimani, masked like 
myself, and we were both much amused at the 
witty drolleries of the young man. From 
curiosity, [asked some students who their com- 
rade was. ‘It is,’ they replied, ‘the celebrated 
Pascal ZiobA, the most amiable and the most 
valorous of the students of Padua.’ Six months 
afterwards, on my way to the ducal palace, [ 
passed in front of the police-oflice of the Cinque, 
and the name of Pascal Zioba, placarded on the 
official list of delinquents, caught my eye. 
Being in a hurry to reach the palace, I had no 
time to stop; but on the way I felt compassion 
for the youth, who had afforded me so much 
amusement at the carnival time, and who was 
probably prosecuted for some petty debt. On 
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leaving the palace, I again passed the police- 
office. The name of Pascal Zioba had been 
taken down, and this gave me to understand 
that: either he had been arrested or had paid his 
creditor. Being desirous of ascertaining the 
fact, I entered the office, and inquired why his 
name had been taken down. I was told in 
reply, that the police at Padua had found him 
out, arrested him, and sent him to Venice, 
where he was a prisoner in the prisons of the 
Cinque. I ordered them to show me to his cell. 
Pascal did not know me, but took me for one of 
the prison inspectors. 

“<¢Sir,’ he said, ‘it is Heaven that sent you 
to me to prevent a crime. I have been thrown 
into this cell for the paltry debt of fifty Vene- 
tian livres, lent to me for the purpose of bring- 
ing me here. Your excellency must be aware 
that, once in prison, no matter for what delin- 
quency, a man may be knocked on the head or 
poisoned without justice taking any trouble 
about the matter. I do not wish to clamour 
against customs sanctioned by this most en- 
lightened republic; but, in my case, I am the 
victim of the most abominable revenge. I have 
an enemy, whom it is of no purpose to name. 
That man, knowing that I was hard up for 
money, made me an offer of fifty livres through 
a Jew. In accepting the money, I was not 
aware who was the lender, and I signed an 
agreement to repay it as soon as my creditor 
should ask for it. Hight days had scarcely 
elapsed, when I was called upon for the money. 
Not being able to pay it, 1 concealed myself 
in the outskirts of Padua. My name was 
posted up at the police-oflice as a defaulter; I 
was outlawed, so that any man might arrest 
me, and, in case of resistance, kill me. The 
police discovered my retreat this morning, and 
here I am ina cell, where my enemy will in- 
fallibly have me poisoned or stabbed for the 
bribe of a few ducats. I leave it to your ex- 
cellency to judge whether I deserve death for 
a debt of fifty livres, and whether, under the 
circumstances of my case, the custom of leav- 
ing the prisoners to the chances cf the prison 
ought not to be considered an abuse.’ 

“These words filled me with astonishment. 
I discovered with horror that the most mon- 
strous abuses had found their way into the dis- 
cipline of the prisons. I did not express my 
surprise, for it was to be presumed that a mem- 
ber of the grand council ought to have been 
acquainted with this corruption. I spoke words 
of hope to the prisoner, and promised him to 
frustrate the evil designs of his enemy. Pascal 
entreated me not to lose time in giving the 
necessary orders, as vengeance stood perhaps 
at the threshold, only waiting my departure to 
strike the blow. As an order from the Council 
of Ten would have been necessary to counter- 
act an abuse which had become almost legalised 
by custom, I took the only means at hand for 
saving the young man. I paid the fifty livres 
to the jailers, and the debt having thus been 
settled, the prisoner was immediately liberated. 
On the following day, I drew up a report on the 





abuses of the prisons of the Cinque, and sent it 
in to the council. The gravity of the events of 
last year have doubtless prevented the supreme 
council from issuing as yet a decree on the 
subject. 

“Two months after the adventure which I 
have just related to your lordships, my valet 
brougat me the sum of fifty livres, accompanied 
by a letter from this student, in which he 
said that, whilst entertaining eternal gratitude 
for my kindness, he, Pascal Zioba, was of too 
noble a race not to reimburse the sum I had 
advanced him. This pride made me smile, 
and I learnt hereby that the family of Ziob& 
was an illustrious one. Since then, I have 
lost sight of this hot-headed youth.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue depositions of the noble Francesco Con- 
tarini gave quite a new direction to the pro- 
ceedings. The judges did not fail to discover 
a marked contradiction between the adventure 
of the office of the Cinque, and the evidence to 
prove that Pascal had never had to do with 
justice before. The accused refused to give 
the name of his secret enemy; he pleaded a 
want of memory when he was called upon to 
give the name of the Jew who had advanced 
him the fifty livres, and it was now evident that 
Pascal concealed a part of the truth. The 
police set an investigation on foot in the Ghetto* 
of Venice, and a placard was posted up tlireat- 
ening exile and confiscation to the un- 
known individual who had advanced the money 
to Pascal, if he did not immediately come for- 
ward. ‘That very evening, a Jew presented 
himself in court. As the evidence of a Jew 
could not be taken as such, according to the 
terms of the law, his depositions were taken 
as information, and the magistrate gave lec- 
ture of the statements made by the usurer. 

**Macchabeeus, of Brindisi, a lender on 
pawns, domiciliated at the Ghetto Nuovo, re- 
ceived one day a visit from Messer Antonio 
Toldo, who addressed him as follows: ‘ At the 
University of Padua there is a young student, 
named Pascal Zioba, who is in want of fifty 
livres. Send him that sum by one of your 
trade ; but make him give you a receipt with 
the engagement to refund the money on your 
first demand. Your commissioner will give 
the verbal promise not to demand repay- 
ment before the expiration of three months. 
Here is the money, and I recommend you to 
follow my instructions to the letter.’ 

“T obeyed,” continued the Jew, “the orders 
of Messer Antonio, to whom I could not refuse 
this slight service, as we had negotiated affairs 
of high importance together at the time when 
the most serene government raised money on 
the jewels of St. Mark. If any mishap has re- 
sulted from my compliance, the responsibility 
rests with Messer Antonio, and not with me, 
who only regarded the whole affair as a simple 
monetary transaction. The money was faith- 
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fully remitted to Pascal Zioba. The desired 
receipt was given to me, which I gave to Toldo. 
A week passed by, when I received a second 
visit from Messer Antonio, who said, ‘I am 
not satisfied with the student Zioba; he is a 
dissipated young fellow; he has spent my money 
in debauchery, and I shall withdraw my pro- 
tection from him. ‘Take the receipt, and go 
and demand the money back. If Pascal refuses 
to pay, denounce him at the office of the 
Cinque.’ ; 

“Pascal refused to pay. I denounced him 
at the office of the Cinque, without being made 
acquainted with the reasons of Toldo for acting 
thus. The young man allowed his name to 
appear in the black list, and I am ignorant of 
what followed.” 

This declaration confirmed all the suspicions 
which the statement of Francesco Contarini had 
given rise to. The enemy, whose name Pascal 
concealed, was the jeweller Toldo. Notwith- 
standing the suspicion which was always at- 
tached to the evidence of a Jew when the life 
or the interests of a Christian were at stake, 
still the words of Macchabsus, of Brindisi, 
coincided in so remarkable a manner with a 
part of the note found in the pocket of the mur- 
dered man: “To-morrow, he whom thou has 
persecuted will forgive thee thy malice.” Did 
not the phrase allude to his adventure in the 
prison of the Cinque, where Pascal would no 
doubt have pined away if the romantic rencontre 
with the noble Contarini had not saved him 
from the snare laid for him by Messer Toldo ? 
Was it not reasonable, then, to suppose that 
Pascal had reason to fear a second attempt at 
revenge on the part of Toldo, and that he had 
got rid of so dangerous an enemy by assassina- 
tion ? 

It was difficult to refute these arguments of 
the prosecution. Hard pressed by cross-ques- 
tioning, the answers of Zioba became evasive. 
He repeated that he was not acquainted with 
Messer Antonio; that if that man nourished 
evil designs against him, he was not aware of 
it, and that they originated probably in calum- 
nies said behind his back by some unknown 
enemy. ‘These denials proved the weakness of 
the defence. To convict the accused, all that 
justice required was to discover what cause of 
hatred there could be between the student and 
It was from Pascal himself 
When 


the jeweller Toldo. 
that the confession was to be extracted. 
the tribunals of Venice saw a glimmer of truth, 
they had means at their disposal for bringing 
it out fully. They resolved to put Pascal to 
the torture. 

To escape this terrible ordeal, Pascal made a 


bold move. Turning to the noble Francesco 
Contarini, he said: 

“Noble sir, in wishing to serve me, you have 
done me a bad turn; but as the intention was 
a generous one, | owe you my thanks. I entreat 
your excellency to render me one more service, 
that is, to take immediately to the most excel- 
lent Council of Ten the following declaration : 

“My name is not Zioba. I am no foundiing. 





The story of the gipsies is a fabrication. My 
name is Pascal Gambara, and I am the son of 
the Lord of Gambara, of Brescia, exiled by this 
great republic, and whose confiscated estates 
were given in 1516 to Jean-Jacques Trivulce, a 
French officer. Before being put to the tor- 
ture by this most respectable tribunal, I most 
humbly propose to the high Council of Ten that 
my case be brought before the supreme council, 
as connected with political matters of the greatest 
importance. I promise to reveal to the said 
council all that I know respecting the Gambara 
and their partisans, and also the whole truth 
respecting the murder of Antonio Toldo.” 

Contarini promised Pascal to execute his com- 
mission, and proceeded forthwith to the ducal 
palace. 

Fully to understand the importance of the 
declaration made by Pascal Zioba, the position 
of the republic of Venice at that moment must 
be called to mind. For five-and-twenty years, 
the greatness of Venice had been gradually on 
the decline. Her political bad faith had led to 
many misfortunes, and the League of Cambray 
had made a severe onslaught on her credit. 
Andreas Gritti, having saved the state by 
cunning and intrigue, had introduced a system 
of temporising and venality. In 1516, when 
Francis the First, after his victory at Marignano, 
talked of subjugating all Italy, Venice, eager 
to join the strongest, entered into close alliance 
with France. Trivulce commanded the French 
troops at the siege of Brescia, with a view to 
restore it to the Venetians. The Gambara, a 
noble family of high interest at Brescia, were 
exiled by the Council of Ten, and their posses- 
sions were conferred upon Trivulce as a reward 
for the service he had rendered to the republic. 
Shortly afterwards, the French, beaten in their 
turn, evacuated the Milanese territory. Venice 
drew closer to Spain. The Gambara endeavoured 
to procure a return to favour; but the Council 
of Ten, being desirous of having friends at the 
court of France, in case of a turn of fortune, did 
not think it advisable to offend the Trivulce, 
who had often proved of essential service. At 
the close of the year 1524, when Francis the 
First re-entered Italy at the head of a large 
army, the Venetians congratulated themselves at 
having acted with delicacy towards so powerful 
a monarch. Yet the Spanish army was equally 
strong, and Charles the Fifth was also to be 
feared. Venice did not know which way to turn. 
Both monarchs were dallied with by kind words 
and false promises. Francis the First crossed 
the Alps, andthe Spanish army encamped near 
Pavia. The instructions given by the republic 
of Venice to its ambassadors at this juncture 
display the utmost hesitation and perplexity. 
One month before the struggle, the Council of 
Ten signed a secret treaty with France in the 
pope’s cabinet. The republic predicted that 
fortune would, as usual, favour the arms of 
France at first, and then deprive her of the 
fruits of victory, as France was accustomed to 
lose Italy just as fast as she conquered it. 
Venice proposed to follow her old policy—to 
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flatter the victor, and to turn against him at the 
first misfortune. The battle of Pavia, fought 
on the 24th February, 1525, upset completely 
all these calculations, and the proposed policy 
of the senate of Venice. French influence was 
ruined for many a year to come in Italy; and 
Venice, with her recently signed treaty at Rome, 
stood alone in face of Spain, whom she had de- 
ceived with the utmost perfidy. 

A month had elapsed since the sanguinary 
battle of Pavia, and the negotiations of the 
Council of Ten still remained a mystery. Yet 
it was supposed that the republic was endea- 
vouring to calm the anger of Charles the Fifth. 
At this juncture the heir of the Gambara might 
become an important personage, and render es- 
sential service. His family in Lombardy had 
espoused the Spanish side, and he might act as 
intermediary with the emperor, as Trivulce had 
formerly done with Francis the First. The 
Council of Forty saw this at once as soon as the 
name of Gambara was pronounced. Pascal was 
not put to the torture. 

At dead of night Pascal was removed from 
the prisons of the Forty to those under the 
leads in the ducal! palace. Three state inqui- 
sitors, with masks on, proceeded at once to his 
examination. They reported that his commu- 
nications were so important that the council 
ought not to hesitate in giving an attentive 
and an indulgent ear to the young man’s state- 
ments. 

Great was the disappointment of the public 
that this interesting case was suddenly stopped. 
The slightest reflection upon the acts of the 
Council of Ten at Venice was punishable with 
death within four-and-twenty hours, so the 
whole city very prudently abstained from dis- 
cussing the subject. Whatever was the fate 
of Pascal, no one expected to hear anything of 
him again, once he had passed the threshold of 
the hall of the supreme council. Some per- 
sons, however, more curious than the rest, 
made inquiries at Brescia, convinced that the 
young Gambara would come off unhurt. A 
month after it was whispered at Venice that 
the Gambara had been restored to their pos- 
sessions, and that Pascal had been seen at 
Milan with Duke Sforza in conference with the 
Marquis d’Avalos, with a safe-conduct from 
the Council of Ten, styling him their well-be- 
loved son. 

This is what took place. After the first exa- 
mination communicated to the Ten by the three 
inquisitors, the prisoner was brought before the 
secret tribunal. In the small council chamber 
there may still be seen two false closets. One 
is a door leading to the prison stairs, the other 
is the torture-room. Pascal was led in by one 
of these doors, and the other door was thrown 
open, displaying its horrible paraphernalia. In 
his presence it was debated whether it would 
not be as well to put the prisoner to the ordi- 
nary torture. One of the members, feigning 
pity for the youth of the prisoner, proposed 
that he should be exempted if he made a full 
confession. The tribunal assented, and asked 





Pascal if he was willing to do so, without con- 
cealment, to deserve the indulgence of the 
council. Pascal took a solemn oath not to con- 
ceal anything. He was taken back to his cell, 
and writing-materials were placed before him. 
The display of the instruments of torture had 
the desired effect, for his confession was as ex- 
plicit as could be wished. Pascal took three 
days to complete it. A copy of it, in a diffe- 
rent handwriting, is extant in the MS. entitled 
“Caso dei Gambareschi,” with the heading: 
“ Suplicazione di Pasquale Gambara ai capi del’ 
eccelso conseio dei Dieci, scritta con umilta, 
circa i casi di Brescia nel 1516 e la morte 
d’Antonio Toldo, in Venetia.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


** Most noble Seigneurs, I, Pascal Gambara, 
implore on my knees the clemency of this most 
noble state, of which I am an unhappy and mis- 
guided son. Deprived from my earliest years 
of my natural counsellors and advisers, I have 
committed great errors, and I shall make an 
humble confession of them before this most 
high tribunal, that the sincerity of my ianguage 
and the earnestness of my repentance may make 
me a worthy object of pity. 

“ Your excellencies are aware that my father, 
being a partisan of the Spanish faction at 
Brescia, was deprived of his possessions, which 
were endowed upon Jean-Jacques Trivulce. My 
mother died shortly before the capture of 
Brescia. My uncle, Hubert Gambara, before 
leaving for the Roman court, secretly entrusted 
me to the care of a peasant woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bassano, Marcellina Aliga, who had 
been my nurse. I was then nine years of age, 
and I remained three years with Marcellina, 
under the name of Pascal Zioba, a name that I 
bear at the present moment. My uncle thought 
it advisable that I should remain on the Vene- 
tian territory, in case it should one day please 
your lordships to honour me with your favour, 
and that the law agairst refugees might not be 
to my disadvantage. This is why a story was 
fabricated that I had been stolen by gipsies, 
and that no one knew my origin. 

“ As Ihave already declared before the courts, 
the renowned Titian met me by chance at 
Bassano, took a fancy to me, made me accom- 
pany him to Venice, and instructed me in the 
art of painting. It is in this magnificent city 
that an adventure plunged me into the abyss in 
which I now find myself. It is now sixteen 
months that, walking one day near Saint Giu- 
liano, I beheld a young lady richly dressed, and 
of remarkably beauty. She was followed by 
two female servants, the one bearing her fan, 
the other her prayer-books. Suddenly an elderly 
lady came out of a shop and placed herself 
before the younger one, imploring her, in 
energetic language, to listen to what she had 


* Case of the Gambara family : Petition of Pascal 
Gambara to the heads of the eminent Council of 
Ten, written in humility, respecting the events of 
Brescia in 1516, and the death of Antonio Toldo in 
Venice. 
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to say, and to give her a kind regard. The 
beautiful young woman turned away her head 
with an expression of contempt, and told the 
elderly dame to leave her; but as the lady’s 
supplications increased in vehemence, the 
younger one turned upon her heel, and her 
cheek appeared flushed with offended pride. 
The old lady then addressed the crowd, saying 
that the cruel-hearted person was her daugh- 
ter; that an affair of gallantry, which caused 
some sensation ten years back, was the cause 
or the pretext of her daughter’s disdain, and 
that neither the absolution of the church nor 
an exemplary life ever since had proved of 
avail against the unnatural coldness of her 
daughter. After many lamentations and tears, 
the old lady in her anger uttered a malediction 
upon her daughter, hoping that one day she 
might fall, and in her turn implore in vain pity 
and pardon. I was moved with compassion for 
this unhappy mother, as were all who witnessed 
this scene, and I uttered the inward wish to see 
the proud beauty humiliated as she deserved. 
That young lady was the wife of the jeweller, 
Antonio Toldo. 

“ A few days afterwards, Titian being absent, 
Lucrezia Toldo came to visit his atelier, and I 
explained to her the subjects of different paint- 
ings of which she was ignorant. Whilst show- 
ing her a Magdalen, I told Lucrezia that the 
work of Titian would have been perfect if 
she had sat as a model: unless, indeed, some 
hidden defect of structure were concealed by her 
dress. Lucrezia replied that her dress con- 
cealed no defects, and that Antonio Toldo 
had told her that the structure of her form 
was perfect; to which I replied that Toldo 
was not a competent judge of the beauty 
of form, and that the eye of a painter was 
alone capable of deciding the question. Not- 
withstanding her silence at this remark, I per- 
ceived by the expression of her countenance 
that she was desirous to ascertain if an artist 
would pronounce as favourable an opinion of her 
figure as Messer Toldo. The following day I met 
her at Santa Martha, and meeting her again on 
the Riva, she addressed me on the subject. I 
perceived that vanity would lead her to any- 
thing, and it was agreed between us that on an 
appointed day and hour I was to proceed to her 
house at San Salvador. Toldo had gone to 
Udine on business, and she was to be as Titian’s 
model for his Magdalen. I gave a promise to 
keep at a respectful distance. This was the 
only condition imposed upon me. On the day 
appointed, Lucrezia Toldo was ready to receive 
me; but I did not keep the appointment. A 
liaison, however, commenced between me and the 
wife of Antonio Toldo. Lucrezia gave me a 
key to the back door of the house, which led to 
the Tedeschi Foundry, and I could enter and 
leave by this secret door without being ob- 
served by any one; so that it was not neces- 
sary for any of the servants to be entrusted 
with the secret. Not to neglect the occasion 
of studying such a model, I made two or three 
careful drawings of the lady, with a view to 








compositions of nymplis, naiads, and such-like 
conceptions. 

“The netural levity of my age, and the 
desire of entering the University of Padua, put 
a stop to this intercourse. I lefi Venice 
and the lessons of Titian. Either because she 
still loved me, or because she was piqued at my 
neglect, the fair Lucrezia lost sight of her usual 
prudence. She sent messengers to me at Padua, 
requesting me to return, and offering to pre- 
cure me interviews during the absenee of her 
husband. She wrote me two or three violent 
letters, upbraiding me for my neglect. One day 
Ireturned to Venice, and paid hera visit. I 
was in her chamber when a waiting-maid came 
in and informed us that Messer Antonio Toldo, 
whom we thought at Friouli, had suddenly 
returned. I slipped away by a secret gallery ; 
but at the end of the gallery I was met by 
Lucrezia’s little boy, a child of four years of 
age, who did not know me, and who, on seeing a 
stranger, screamed with fright, ‘To make mat- 
ters worse, I met him again at the house door, 
and stumbling over him in my hurry, tumbled 
him down. Toldo hastened to the spot on 
hearing his son’s cries, aud learnt from him that 
a man had been in his wife’s apartment. 

“A few days after this incident, I was foolish 
enough to go to Venice with some fellow- 
students, and at the gate of St. Mark whom 
should I meet but Messer Antonio and his son. 
The child, on seeing me, drew back with fear, and, 
pointing towards me, said that I was the man 
who had pushed him down in the gallery. Toldo 
cast a terrible glance at me, which revealed to 
me that lie guessed all that I wished to conceal 
from him. The infidelity of his wife was also 
revealed to him by another circumstance. Some 
indiscreet personage opened the portfolio which 
contained my drawings, and ill-naturedly showed 
them to Toldo, who, from that moment, swore 
to ruin me by every means in his power. It 
was at this junction that the Jew, Macchabeus, 
laid the snare for me, which came to light on 
the trial. I was thrown into the dungeons of 
the office of the Cinque for the pitiful debt of 
fifty small livres ; and as the death of a prisoner 
is never inquired into, I should have been assas- 
sinated if it had not been for the unforeseen in- 
terference of the noble Francesco Contarini, to 
whom I am indebted for my life. On regain- 
ing my liberty, I was aware of the dangers I in- 
curred from the hatred of Toldo. Notwithstand- 
ing my poor condition and the misfortunes of 
my family, I could not forget that the blood of 
the Gambara flowed in my veins, and my heart 
sickened at the thought of dying ignobly in the 
dress of a student, assassinated at some street 
corner by a vender of precious stones. I re- 
solved to get rid of my importunate enemy by 
mine own hand. I had in my possession an 
old arquebuse, which I had always kept coa- 
cealed, owing to the letter G being inlaid in the 
butt, and which might have revealed my re- 
lationship to the Gambaras. The Thursday of 
the Carnival seemed to me a fit day for carrying 
my plan into execution. I wrote to the jeweller 
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the letter found in his pocket, and I made use | which is no less remarkable than the abuses it 


of the Brescian dialect, which I had always 
avoided speaking at the university for fear I 
should be thought a Brescian. 

“T knew that Toldoeagerly desired the destruc- 
tion of the sketches I had made of his wife, 
and I made use of the circumstance to ensnare 
him. The bait took, and I killed him at the 
hour and place mentioned. On selecting Holy 
Thursday, I had not calculated on the confusion 
that might arise from my false name and the 
last words of Toldo. The confuSion is entirely 
a freak of chance. 

“I was arrested a few days after the crime had 
been committed. The fear of death enabled 
me to baffle the judges, and chance favoured me 
a second time by the striking resemblance 
which existed between the daughter of a tailor 
at Padua and the fair Lucrezia. I should thus 
have escaped the rigour of the laws, if it were 

ossible to escape the penetration of this en- 
ightened state. The words of my benefactor, 
the generous-minded Contarini, dissipated the 
mystery which hung over my crime. 1 did not 
wish to die without revealing to this most high 
council the whole truth—my name, my birth, 
and the misfortunes of my family. May you, 
most noble sirs, find an excuse for my errors in 
my youth and in the strange circumstances 
under which I have been living for the last 
ten years. And may the sincerity of my 
confession and of my repentance touch the 
heart of our magnanimous prince and of 
this most high tribunal. I declare and swear 
the most Holy Trinity, that in this sim- 
narrative I have stated the truth without 


i 
ple 
reserve.”’ 


We do not find in the criminal register of 
the Council of Ten any sentence recorded 


against Pascal Gambara. His crime was pro- 
bably of too flagrant a nature for the council 
to dare to pronounce an acquittal. It must 
rather be supposed that the three inquisitors of 
state came to the decision amongst themselves 
which restored the young man to his posses- 
sions and his freedom, on the condition that he 
should leave immediately for Milan and join 
Duke Sforza, to negotiate, in conjunction with 
the Marquis of Avalos, a reconciliation between 
Charles the Fifth and the republic of Venice. 
Young Gambara accomplished his mission 
with skill and success. It is not unlikely that 
he was the secret agent of the Council of Ten 
in negotiating the famous league against the 
emperor, between the pope, the Florentine 
republic, the Duke of Milan, and the republic 
of Venice; history has not as yet informed us 
if the Marquis of Avalos was gained over, or 
whether he withstood the tempting offers of 
the united powers. 

The horrid abuses of the prisons of Venice, 
brought to light by the trial of the student 
Pascal, were boldly attacked by the noble Con- 
tarini, and we find in the registers of the Coun- 
cil of Ten the following decree, the originality of 





proposes to reform: 
* The xxiii May, 1525. 
“ Tue Ten 1n Councit. 


“So many abuses and corruptions (which will 
be mentioned in their proper places in this 
decree) have been introduced into our office of 
wge that it can no longer be called an office, 

ut rather the origin and bed of misdeeds, 
homicides, and unpunished enormities from the 
perverseness of our ministers, as was seen 
within these last few months, to the great 
offence against Divine majesty, justice, and the 
honour of our state, which abuses must be reme- 
died ; and to which end, 

“It be ordained that, notwithstanding the 
abuses which liave hitherto prevailed respecting 
the prisoners in the office of the Cinque (which 
prisoners, for the small debt of fifty livres, 
might be imprisoned and assassinated), in future 
no prisoner is liable to be killed or otherwise 
ill-treated, nor his name inserted on the list of 
the office of the Cinque (as well as regards 
persons actually in prison as future prisoners), 
as long as their debts do not exceed fifty livres 
inclusively; but that justice shall have its 
course against any person or persons who may 
have killed a prisoner, just as if he had been a 
free man. 

“As regards prisoners whose debts exceed 
fifty livres, the old law is to remain unchanged, 
that they be liable to death or ill-treatment, as 
a terror to the wicked and evil-inclined; and 
we further decree, that in future no prisoner 
whose name has been inscribed on the list of 
the said office of the Cinque shall be liberated 
until he has paid the last farthing, and, once 
seized, his release cannot be granted unless by 
order of two magistrates, “a by the vote of 
four-fifths of the Council of Ten (legal ma- 
jority).” 

This decree was unanimously carried by six- 
teen votes, namely, the votes of the Council 
of Ten, to which were added those of the 
Seignori. 
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